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Why 


Did 26 of the shrewdest advertisers buy pages in Xmas 1906 
number of the Butterick Trio— 

And why did 32 of the shrewdest advertisers buy pages in 
the Xmas 1907 number of the Butterick Trio— 





Because 


The Xmas co-operative plan of the Butterick Trio each year’ 
marks a new high water mark in magazine advertising— 


Because 


Each year the Xmas number of the Butterick Trio is eagerly 
studied by the Buyer of the leading Dry Goods and Department 
Stores of this country, for its columns carry advance information 
of the demands of their customers— 


Because 


The Xmas 1908 co-operative plan enables a national] 
advertiser to get the maximum dealer co-operation at the 
height of the buying season— 

For these general reasons and any amount of specific 
proof, yours for the asking—in planning your Xmas cam- 
paign it behooves you to get first hand information on 
what this proposition has done for others and can be made 
to do for your distribution—your retail counter sales, 
and your dealers’ co-operation. 


W. H. BLACK 
F. H. RALSTEN ‘ Manager of Advertising 
Western Advertising Manager Butterick Building 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, II. New York 
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The Only English 
General Farm Paper 
Printed in Wisconsin 


is The Wisconsin Agriculturist. Through 
no other one medium can you reach so large 
a percentage of the farming population of 
Wisconsin. @ Out of 169,975 farm owners 
in the state over 56,000 get 


The 


Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 


Of the 1,241 post offices in Wisconsin, The 
Wisconsin Agriculturist has subscribers in 
1,191. @ In some counties it has more 
circulation than the local county weekly. 
Guaranteed circulation is now 


60,000 copies weekly 





Get Further Particulars from 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, PUBLISHER 
Racine, Wisconsin 


GEORGE W. HERBERT WALLACE C, RICHARDSON 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago Temple Court, New York 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YorK, N. Y., Post OFFICE JUNE 29, 1893 


Vor. LXIV. NEW YORK, 


MODERN RAILROAD AD- 
VERTISING, 


By J. M. Campbell. 

(Advertising Manager 

Proctor & Gamble Co.) 
Epitor’s Note: It is not generally 
known that the man responsible for 
the forceful advertising of Ivory Soap 
in newspapers and magazines is a 
graduate from the field of railroad pub- 
licity. When Printers’ Inx published 
an article on the adyertising of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
systems, someone said: “If you want 
to present the genesis of modern rail- 
road advertising you should get an ar- 
ticle from J. M. ‘Campbell, now of 
Procter & Gamble Co. He has done 
more than anyone else to give it char- 
acter.” The following is in response 

to a request for such an article. 


So many men have been good 
enough to say that I was one of 
the first, if indeed, not the first, ad- 
vertising man to do real advertis- 
ing for any Western Railroad, 
that I sometimes think there may 
be some truth in the statement. I 
have often thought that the best 
work I ever did-was for the Bur- 
lington Railroad, when I was lo- 
cated at Omaha and had charge 
of the Advertising Department, 
under the direction of Mr. John 
Francis, now General Passenger 
Agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, at Chicago. I 
believe that Mr. Francis was 
pretty well satisfied with the work 
that was turned out in those days 
and I also believe that he had a 
right to feel as he did. 

In your letter you ask for the 
story of my “connection with rail- 
road advertising and an account 
of just how real advertising of 
railroads began.” 

I remember the circumstances 
very clearly. Against its inclina- 
tion and to meet the competition 
of the Union Pacific and Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroads, the 
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Burlington had been forced to 
establish fast trains from Chicago 
to Denver. That was in 1895 or 
thereabouts. These fast trains 
were not profitable. The Burling- 
ton train just about broke even, 
while the Union Pacific-North- 
western train—so I was led to be- 
lieve—was run at a loss, 

I have always been a pretty 
careful student of statistics and I 
remember that, one day, I looked 
over the sheet which was fur- 
nished the Passenger Department, 
monthly, showing the earnings of 
all passenger trains. I saw that, 
for several months, No. 6—the 
Chicago Special, as it was called— 
had been earning less than a dol- 
lar a mile, which railroad men re- 
gard as the minimum figure at 
which a fast passenger train can 
be operated with profit. I turned 
the matter over in my mind for 
two or three days and then went 
into Mr. Francis’s office and told 
him that I believed we could 
make No. 6 a winner if we adver- 
tised it. Mr. Francis and I dis- 
cussed the matter for half an hour 
or so and the next day we went 
to Denver for the purpose of in- 
terviewing the managers of the 
Denver newspapers. 

At that time, the Denver news- 
papers had formed an agreement, 
not to accept railroad advertising 
on an all-transportation basis, The 
railroads had, likewise, agreed 
among themselves, not to pay any 
cash. I do not believe either the 
newspapers or the railroads were 
living up to the agreement abso- 
lutely, because I know that, when 
Mr. Francis and I called on the 
business managers, we had little 
trouble in making arrangements 
that were eminently satisfactory. 
The Burlington was the first rail- 
road to break away from the old 
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idea of paying no cash, and the 
newspapers opened their columns 
to us, wide. 

We started in with the idea of 
using a 5 inch, double column 
space, three times a week. But 
we often used pages and half 
pages—sometimes in color. The 
copy was prepared in the Omaha 
office and mailed to the office of 
the General Agent in Denver 
every Friday night. I prepared 
about five different pieces of copy 
every week and no two newspa- 
pers had the same copy on the 
same date. The service offered 
by the “Chicago Special” was 
particularly emphasized but we 
did not forget that we had a good 
train leaving Denver at ten o’clock 
at night, .as well as satisfactory 
trains for Kansas City and St. 
Louis, leaving Denver in the aft- 
ernoon, as well as in the evening. 

At that time, the Burlington 
Railroad. was represented in Den- 
ver by Mr. Geo. |W. Vallery, a 
breezy, alert, hustling hand-shak- 
ing man, who had charge of both 
the Freight and Passenger De- 
partments. It was a very easy 
matter to reflect Mr. Vallery’s 
personality in the advertising and 
that is what I tried to do. The 
ads were brief. The display was 
uniform and every one of them 
sounded and was intended to 
sound as if it was a personal 
statement from Geo. W. Vallery. 
The effects of the advertising 
were apparent within a few days. 
The advertising was continued 
until I severed my connection with 
the Burlington Railroad, in De- 
cember Igor. 

I do not care to give figures, 
showing what the increase in busi- 
ness was and I don’t know that I 
could give the figures, even if I 
wanted to, but my recollection is 
that the sales in the Denver 
Ticket Office were trebled in three 
years. I do know that there were 
days when the Burlington Rail- 
road took more cars out of Den- 
ver than other roads took passen- 
gers. I clearly remember one day 
when the regular afternoon train 
of the Burlington left Denver 
with nineteen cars, in two sec- 
tions, and carrying nearly 1,000 
passengers and, on that same day, 


the corresponding train of a coin- 
peting line had, by actual count, 
only 17 passengers. The Burling- 
ton was the line from Denver to 
Chicago. 

Of course, all this was not due 
merely to the advertising. The 
service was good. I used to make 
a practice of going out to Denver 
about once a month, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying myself that our 
trains were as good as we claimed 
they were and, if I found that the 
service was deficient, in any re- 
spect, I would take the matter up 
with my superior and have the 
service brought up to the proper 
standard. 

What we did in Denver encour- 
aged us to see what advertising 
would do in other territories. In 
1895 or 1896—I do not remember 
the exact year—the Burlington 
completed a line to Billings, Mont., 
where a connection was made with 
the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
the Pacific Coast. The lines of 
the Burlington Railroad ran 
through a tremendous territory 
and it was a comparatively easy 
matter to get sufficient business to 
fill the west bound trains. 

East bound, however, it was a 
different story. The Northern 
Pacific agents could not be ex- 
pected to give the Burlington east 
bound business, in view of the fact 
that the Northern Pacific had its 
own line to St. Paul. Neverthe- 
less, advertising, and lots of it, 
solved the problem and I think { 
am well within the truth when I 
say that frequently the east bound 
trains over the Northern Pacific 
transferred more passengers to 
the Burlington at Billings than re- 
mained on the train. 

We had advertising contracts 
with every paper of any impor- 
tance along the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in Montana, Northern 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Copy was changed every issue. 
Most of this business was done on 
an exchange basis—so much 
transportation for so much adver- 
tising. The results were exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
the many interesting advertising 
experiences that I had when I was 
in the railroad business was that 
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“Given the right advertising 
copy on articles of merit, from 
farm products to delicacies, from 
millinery to shoes, and from car- 
pets to cradles, it is safe to say,— 
THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN is 
the one newspaper in its com- 
munity that can usually be relied 
upon to secure a demand for the 
products of general advertisers.” 


Tue ButLietIn goes daily 
into nearly every Philadelphia 
home. 


Net paid daily average for Aug., 
218,807 copies a day. 
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of trying to secure east bound 
travel from California. The Bur- 
lington with its connections, the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Colorado-Midland, was not nearly 
as quick as the Union Pacific and 
its connections. Furthermore, the 
Southern Pacific, which then, as 
now, was in control of the rail- 
road situation in California, was 
inclined to favor the Union Paci- 
fic, as against any and all other 
lines. If a man went into a 
Southern Pacific office and asked 
for a ticket to Chicago he would 
be routed via the Southern Pacific 


to Ogden; Union Pacific to 
Omaha, and the Chicago & North- 
western to Chicago. This, of 


course, provided he did not insist 
on being routed via another line. 
The object of the advertising, 
which the Burlington Railroad ran 
in almost all the California pa- 
pers, was to get in touch with 
people who figured on going east 
and to so impress those people 
with the beauty of the scenery 
along the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the excellence of the service 
offered by the route via Denver 
that passengers would insist on 
being routed via the Burlington. 
The plan worked admirably. For 
years the Burlington Railroad had 
reason to believe that its tourist 
car business from California was 
larger than that of any other line 
operating in connection with the 
Southern Pacific. Here, again, the 
service was really the important 
factor. It was good. 

I think that, perhaps, the reason 
why I did good work for the Bur- 
lington was because I was exceed- 
ingly proud of the road. It was, 
and is, a great railroad. At that 
time it was just emerging from 
the handicap of its engineers’ 
strike, and all of us felt that 
every man’s hand ‘was against us 
and that our hand was against 
every man’s. The consequence was 
that the Burlington men used to 
give their competitors the prettiest 
exhibitions of team work that 
have ever been seen anywhere in 
the United States. I was, as I 
say, proud of the road and glad 
to be associated with it. I be- 
lieved in it and was an enthusi- 
astic advocate of it. Under such 


conditions, it is easy for a man 
who knows anything about adver- 
tising to do good work. 

In January, 1902, I went with 
the Cudahy Packing Co., as Ad- 
vertising Manager. The connec- 
tion was a very brief one—only 
about seven months. It was ter- 
minated because of an offer I re- 
ceived from Mr. Sebastian, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager of the 
Rock Island in Chicago, to take 
charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Rock Island. I went 
with the Rock Island in August, 
1902, and I left in August, 1904. 
The road had come under the 
control of the Moore Bros., Mr. 
D. G. Reid and Mr. W. B. Leeds. 
Those gentlemen were exceeding- 
ly anxious that it be advertised 
and they made a liberal advertis- 
ing appropriation. When I went 
with the Rock Island, I found the 
Advertising Department badly or- 
ganized and it took me several 
weeks to get things on a good 
working basis. I got a hold of 
four or five good assistants— 
Messrs. E. H. Woodman, R. I. 
Cuyler and F. C. Francis, a 
younger brother of Mr. Francis, 
under whom I had worked in 
Omaha for ten years. 

Those were very strenuous 
times with the Rock Island. The 
new management wanted action 
and it wanted it quick, and it was 
up to the advertising man to de- 
liver the goods without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time. For the first 
four or five weeks after I went 
with the Rock Island, I averaged 
about sixteen hours work a day. 
Then the conditions became ap- 
proximately normal and an output 
of advertising began, which, in 
quantity, if not in quality, far ex- 
ceeded that ever done by any 
Eastern or Western Railroad. In 
many ways it would have been 
better if we had made haste more 
slowly. Operating conditions on 
the railroad had been more or less 
disturbed by the change in admin- 
istration and the road was really 
not in shape to live up to the ad- 
vertising. However, everybody did 
the best he could. While I was 
with the Rock Island, I had to 
look after the advertising in the 
East, the West, the North and 
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The Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany Enters St. Louts 








Effective with its August 31st issue, control was assumed of the 


St. Lous Star 


and 


Chronicle 


As in the cases of all its publications, the Lewis Publishing 
Company will apply the same rules and methods that insure 


A SQUARE DEAL T0 ADVERTISERS 
A SQUARE DEAL TO SUBSRIBERS 


No objectionable medical advertisements will be accepted at any 
price; no questionable investment advertisements. It will be a 
clean, fearless, home Fangon - 5 published in the interests of the 
eople. Independent in politics, undenominational, frank and fear- 
en it owes allegiance to none but its subscribers. The St. Louis 
Star and Chronicle will have one rate card and only one rate card. 

No inside tricks, no concessions to advertisers or advertising 
agencies. Fair play to all—favors to none. 


Commencing Sunday, September 13th 
Regular Sunday Editions will be Published 


The first issue put out showed an entirely new dress and con- 
tents that were second to no daily newspaper in America. 

The Star and Chronicle has pM sce together one of the most 
capable and complete editorial staffs of any daily newspaper in 
America, and the same Washington Bureau that has won so many 
encomiums for the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY will contribute 
to the Star and Chronicle as well. 

Better news arrangements have been effected for both the daily 
and Sunday issues. 

The personality and force of those who have made the Lewis 
Publishing Company will be injected into the St. Louis Star and 
Chronicle, and the increased street sales and subscriptions ainedy 
evidence the local influence and prestige of the new publishers. 

St. Louis Star and Chronicle is a force to be reckoned with in oo 
St. Louis daily newspaper field. You won’t need a telescope to 











Watch the Growth of the 
ST. LOCIS SITAR 
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the South, and not, as had been 
the case with the Burlington at 
Omaha, merely in the West. The 
Chicago office was charged with 
the duty of securing Eastbound 
business’ from California, West- 
bound business in the East to Col- 
orado and California, business 
from Minnesota to the South and 
from the South to the North. It 
was an exceedingly difficult posi- 
tion to fill and I am glad that it 
did not last for more than two 
years. 

Perhaps the most notable thing 
the Rock Island did while I was 
in charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, was to use color in con- 
nection with its magazine adver- 
tising. I think this was the first 
time anything of the sort had ever 
been done. The most satisfactory 
and certainly the most profitable 
advertising I ever did for the 
Rock Island was in connection 
with immigration to the Southwest 
in Oklahoma, Indian Territory 
and Texas. This work was con- 
tinued long after I left the Rock 
Island and, in fact, is still con- 
tinued. The Rock Island had very 
much the best Immigration De- 
partment of any ‘Western Rail- 
road. I claim no credit for this, 
other than that the man who had 
charge of the details—Mr. Cuyler 
—had been with the Advertising 
Department for some months be- 
fore he went with the Immigra- 
tion Department. The Immigra- 
tion and Advertising Departments 
worked along co-operative lines 
and the results were remarkable. 
We frequently used full pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post and I 
know of one that brought us 2,200 
inquiries. Every one of these in- 
quiries was carded and followed 
up by letters, personal calls, liter- 
ature, etc. 

The Immigration: Department 
had gathered together a vast 
amount of data and had so ar- 
ranged it that it was available for 
inspection at a moment’s notice. 
If a man wrote in and wanted to 
know where to establish a laundry 
he would get the exact informa- 
tion he wanted. He would be told 
that a laundry was needed at such 
and such a place, as well as at so 
and so, He would be told how 


many vacant stores there were in 


‘the town and what the rents were. 


He would be told if there were 
any other laundries in the town; 
what the population was; whether 
business was good or bad; what 
sort of a climate the town had and 
a hundred other details that would 
enable him to come to a satisfac- 
tory decision. Tens of thousands 
of people have gone to Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory in the last 
six or seven years. A very con- 
siderable proportion of them have 
gone as a result of the advertising 
done by the Rock Island. 
ee Se ee 
INVESTMENT ARGUMENTS 
FOR REAL ESTATE. 








This is one of a series of single. 
column ads published in New 
York daily papers last fall. The 
copy is concise, vigorous in tone, 


Expensive Negligence.~ 


The average dabbler in the purely 
speculative markets is fortunate, if at 
the end of a given period he is as 
well off as he was at its beginning. 


The fertile field of ‘investment in 
Manhattan real estate is neglected 
by thousands of men of means who 
do not appreciate what this: neglect 
costs them. 





The opportunities for profit by care- 
ful investment and intelligent specu- 
lation are inferentially pointed out in 
our book 

“The Dollar That Begets the Dollar.” 
A copy mailed free on request. 


Slawson s Hobbs, 


REAL ESTATESPECIALISTS 
Columbus Ave. 73d & 74th Sts, 


Phone 7240 Columbus. 











and emphasizes the investment 
value of New York real estate in- 
stead of the home-owning idea so 
widely utilized in realty advertis- 
ing. Moreover, it was directed 
straight at the stock market, 

Top of column on news pages 
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was used. Real estate men are 
slow to abandon the classified 
realty pages of the newspapers. 
‘Lhey like a crowd, for one thing, 
having usually had considerable 
experience with results from 
classified advertising. But the 
chief attraction of the real estate 
columns is the price. In a daily 
paper charging twenty cents a line 
for realty classified, the rate for 
run of news pages will be about 
forty cents, and for position, 
about sixty cents. 

There are probably few in- 
stances of advertising failure in 
real estate where a sound proposi- 
tion was presented on news pages 
in good mediums, The advertiser 
who leaves the realty classified 
columns, leaves a good many 
questionable properties behind, and 
stands out on a firmer business 
footing. Even the casual reader 
feels that property brought to at- 
tention on the news pages is on 
a different basis. 

Therefore, Slawson & Hobbs 
used news pages until the cam- 
paign was brought to a close by 
the October panic. It brought out 
a very definite class of inquiries 
and = purchasers—chiefly _ people 
with moderate nest eggs that they 
were seeking to put in some un- 
usually safe place. These pros- 
pects had between $5,000 and 
$10,000, as a rule, It is hardly pro- 
fitable for a brokerage concern to 
handle deals of that size on a one 
per cent commission basis when 
there are larger investors and 
operators to be sought. Apart 
from the class of prospects 
brought, however, the returns 
were very good, and the same 
line of argument would probably 
be both effective and profitable for 
something in the real estate line 
carrying a wider margin of profit 
—say suburban property. 

This advertising was written 
and placed by the Gude-Bayer 
Agency, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The St. Paul Pioneer-Press has 
met the move of the Dispatch in 
establishing a Sunday edition by 
starting an evening paper. The 
Pioneer-Press has long held a 
franchise for an evening edition. 

















ideal advertising medium 
closely follows density 
of population and distn- 
bution of intelligence 


and wealth. 


A close investigation of 
the circulation of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


shows that its distribution 
is very nearly proportion- 
ate to the distribution of 
population, wealth and 
intelligence in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


What this really means 
to the advertiser is a se- 
lected list of 200,000 of 
the best American 
homes. About half of 
these homes are located 
in the largest cities of the 
country; the other half in 
smaller cities and towns. 
In other words, people 
who form the natural 
market for articles of 
merit are reached by 
Scribner's Magazine. 


1°} 
$250 per page 
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HOW A NEW GAME IS IN- 
TRODUCED. 





IMPOSSIBLE TO PREDICT THE SUC- 
CESS OF A NEW GAME OR NOVELTY 
—PUBLIC FANCY THE ONE ELE- 
MENT ALWAYS REQUISITE—SOME 
INTERESTING REMINISCENCES AND 
SOUND ADVICE BY MR. SELCHOW 
AND SAM LOYD. 





Will every reader -of PrinTERS’ 
InK who ever played “Pigs in 
Clover” please raise his hand? 

Good! Now let us count these 
upraised hands: one, two, three, 
four—why almost every reader 
has his hand up; that is, at any 
rate, of those who had attained 
the age of reason back in ninety- 
four. 

Pretty good game, wasn’t it? 
Well, here’s a letter from a man 
who evidently thinks he has just 
as big a thing in the line of a 
game: 


Huntincton, W. Va., Aug. 4, 1908. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

Can you supply me with the address 
of a reliable person who could raise some 
capital for putting a new patented game 
on the market? I have such a game, 
which appears to have merit equal to 
if not greater than ‘“Flinch,’”’ and we 
are going to make an attempt to get it 
into use either by selling it on a royalty 
or by putting it on the market our- 
selves. We rather favor the latter plan 
if sufficient capital can be raised. We 
expect to raise some of it here but 
think that more would be needed. 

Yours truly, 
R. F. Apams. 


When this letter was handed 
over to me with a request to get 
together for its writer some help- 
ful data, I thought immediately of 
“Pigs in Clover” and naturally 
then of the people who engineered 
that phenomenal success, and I 
decided that if anybody in the 
business world is in a position 
to talk helpfully on the subject of 
how the marketing of a game is 
managed, Mr. Selchow, of Sel- 
chow & Righter, was the person. 

Mr. Selchow is one of the 
greatest game and novelty ex- 
perts in the country. He has 
probably pushed more games 
through to popular favor than 
any other one man. The game of 
“Parchesi,” once a novelty, but 
now as staple a game as chess or 


checkers, is a typical monument 
to his ability. But I think that 
“Pigs in Clover” is his pet. At 
any rate, when I mentioned the 
game to him in the office of his 
store on Canal Street, New York, 
his eyes twinkled with merriment 
and he said to me in a reminis- 
cent sort of way 

“That was something of a suc- 
cess, wasn’t it? We certainly 
had our hands full for a time 
keeping our output up to the 
demand. But reports of its 
success are sometimes exagger- 
ated, I think. Why, it has been 
said that we cleared over a mil- 
lion in a few months on that 
game—and you know how long 
it takes to count up a_ million 
dollars! For a time, indeed, my 
partner and the cashier spent 
every minute of every day count- 
ing up the money that came pour- 
ing in through the mails and from 
street fakirs, who were, by the 
way, reaping the harvest of their 
lives on the game, but I don’t» 
think they got anyway near the 
million mark. 

“Why was the game such a suc- 
cess? Personally, I’ve never been 
able to figure it out. You never 
can tell when a game or any nov- 
elty, for that matter, is going to 
be popular. At any rate, I can’t 
and I’ve been selling games for— 
well, this firm introduced “Par- 
chesi”—and that’s forty years old. 
We did lots of advertising for 
‘Pigs in Clover’—got lots of it, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth, absolutely free. Yet, all 
of it would not have made the 
game popular if the public of it- 
self did not take to it. I really 
don’t think you can make any 
novel idea a hit by advertising or 
any other method unless it hap- 


pens to strike the public fancy— e 


just like anything else.” 

“You say you got lots of ad- 
vertising free—how did you man- 
age it?” 

“Didn’t manage it—got it. with- 
out making an effort. You may 
not recall it, but ‘Pigs in Clover’ 
took a tremendous hold on the 
entire country. Women spent 
whole afternoons on it and men 
remained at their offices after 
hours working over it. They car- 
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ried it around in cheabe pockets so 
that they could have it by them 
to play with at every spare mo- 
ment. Without considering us in 
the least and with absolutely no 
intention of giving us free adver- 
tising, all the New York papers 
devoted full pages to describing 


the game and discussing its sur-. 


prising popularity. Frank Leslie’s 
Weekly ran several illustrated 
articles on the subject.” 

One of the incidents of the 
reign of popularity of “Pigs in 
Clover,” Mr. Selchow told me, 
was the keen competition which 
sprang up once it was seen to 
be such a good seller. “Cows in 
Clover,” “Farmer in the Hay- 
stack” and a score of other imita- 
tions vied with the original in 
making capital of the passing 
wave of fancy. Selchow & Right- 
er met this competition in a very 
effective fashion. They simply 
cornered the marble market; 
marbles, of course, were indispen- 
sable to the game. Knowing that 
the game was only a fad that 
would have passed before more 
marbles could be manufactured 
abroad and shipped over here, 
they quietly bought up all the 
marbles‘in the country, used all 
the good ones in their own games 
and sold the imperfect ones to 
their competitors at an exorbitant 
figure. Then, to cap off their 
success, when the popularity of 
the game began to wane, they cut 
off all their distribution here and 
sold at a good figure the entire 
balance of their stock to Barnum 
and Bailey, who were then in 
Europe with their circus, for sale 
abroad. 

“Putting a new game or a nov- 
elty on the market is always a 
speculative proceeding,” Mr. Sel- 
chow said. “You can never tell 
how it is going to turn out. How- 
ever, as even the best game may 
be killed by bad management, we 
always take good care to give a 
game every chance to become 
popular. We usually get all our 
novelties into the hands of our 
traveling salesmen as early as 
May. When a game appears to 
be especially promising, we start 
some trade paper advertising 
about this time, although we gen- 





Maine’s 
largest daily 
circulation! 


The net paid circulation 

of the PRESS is equal 
to that of ALL (three) 
other PORTLAND dailies 
combined. 
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erally believe in leaving it to the 
salesmen to interest the trade in 
the game. We seldom advertise 
direct to the consumer or try to 
stimulate the consumer-demand 
in any way. We believe that if 
the dealer is interested in the 
game, he will look after arousing 
the consumer-demand. If the 
public should show a marked in- 
terest in the game, though, so as 
to satisfy us that it has in it the 
makings of a popular game, we 
do not hesitate to advertise it ex- 
tensively. In the case of ‘Par- 
chesi,’ we spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in general 
advertising. We saw that the 
public liked the game, and we 
therefore kept hammering away 
at it until it has become as estab- 
lished and staple a game as 
checkers or chess. Most of our 
distribution is done through the 
jobber, although we sell direct to 
houses like Wanamaker’s and 
Hearn’s.” 

Showing the letter which is re- 
printed in the opening paragraphs 
of this article to Mr. Selchow, I 
asked him whether he would care 
to give some direct advice to its 
writer concerning the marketing 
of his game. 

The responsibility for this Mr. 
Selchow did not care to assume. 
He did suggest, however, that it 
would be the better plan for the 
originator to dispose of the game 
to some toy or novelty house, 
such as his own concern, which 
had the necessary distributing ma- 
chinery, rather than to attempt 
the marketing of it independently. 

“Some time ago,” Mr. Selchow 
said, “a man came to me with one 
of the best toy building blocks I 
had ever seen. He wanted more 
concessions, though, than we 
could afford to offer, and so he 
said he would market it himself. 
He went ahead, sunk something 
like $25,000 in his idea and lost 
everything—even the game, for 
the public never takes up again 
a game it has once turned down. 
To market successfully any game 
or novelty requires certain con- 
crete training and _ experience, 
just as it requires special train- 
ing to do any special line of work, 
and without this training it is al- 


most impossible to be successful.” 
Having heard what one of the 
greatest experts in the business 


of marketing and popularizing . 


games had to say, it occurred to 
me that it would probably be in- 
teresting to get the opinions of 
one of the most famous authors 
of games and puzzles. Certainly 
the author of “Parchesi,” “Pigs in 
Clover,” “How Old Was Ann,” 
“Fifteen Block Puzzle,” “Get Off 
the Earth” and the “Pony Puz- 
zle” should be able to give some 
pertinent advice regarding the 
putting of a new game on the 
market. 

I showed Sam Loyd the letter 
referred to above and asked him 
to give me some advice for its 
writer. When Mr. Loyd read the 
letter, he simply picked up a re- 
cent copy of his “Puzzle Maga- 
zine,” turned over a few pages 
and, pointing to a short article, 
said: 

go guess that shout covers the 
case.’ 

The article he ‘pointed to reads 
in part as follows: 


There is one class of puzzle which 
may be referred to as novelties or 
curios which are peddled on the side- 
walks by street hawkers and about 
which I desire to give a few words of 
advice or caution. Hardly a day passes 
without my receiving a communication 
about some game which the author 
desires to put upon the market. I al- 


ways remind them of Punch’s advice to 


young couples contemplating marriage: 
“Don’t.”’ 

In the first place street sales are 
very disappointing. It is a great cry 
and little wool. Such sales scarcely 
ever amount to anything at all and 
actually kill the orders from the big 
stores. y advice is never patent, 
copyright or manufacture any article 
of this kind until a positive order has 
been secured which will cover all ex- 
penses. 

Not more than one puzzle or game 
out of a hundred is a success. You 
run no risk in showing your idea be- 
fore a patent has been secured. I have 
been handling inventions for half a 
century and never heard of an idea 
being stolen. 


Regarding the elements in a 
game or novelty which will insure 
its success, Mr. Loyd corrobo- 
rated everything which Mr. Sel- 
chow said. In the opinion of both 
these authorities, then, it is im- 
possible to tell beforehand whether 
a game will become popular or 
not. Because of this uncertainty 


© 





© 
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Mr. Loyd told the writer he never 
attempts to get up a game or 
puzzle until he has received an 


. actual order for it. And, as the 


article above indicates, he advises 
all others to follow his example. 

I asked Mr. Loyd if he had got 
up the game of “Parchesi” on 
order. 

Mr. Loyd said: 

“Yes. I got up this game for 
Selchow and Righter. Mr. Sel- 
chow sent for me one day years 
ago and asked me to get up a new 
game for him. He showed me a 
large board—a regular ‘Parchesi’ 
board—which was lying on his 
desk. 

“‘Here’s something to start 
from,’ he said. 

“Why isn’t that a game al- 
ready?’ I asked. 

“‘No—just a color chart gotten 
up for a big woollen house. But 
I think you can turn it into some 
sort of a game.’ 

“T took the board back to my 
office and in a very short time 
had made up the game of ‘Par- 
chesi’—which is merely an im- 
provement on the old game of 
backgammon. That game was a 
big success, and it was a success 
based upon merit, for the game 
turned out to be very interesting, 
much more so than I had antici- 
pated.” 

“How was it that ‘Pigs in Clov- 
I asked. 

“That’s a very __ interesting 
story,” Mr. Loyd said. “When I 
first got out ‘Pigs in Clover,’ it 
was under a different name. I 
sold quite a quantity of it and 
then, as I remember, I sold the 
game to Selchow & Righter. It 
was then re-christened ‘Pigs in 
Clover,’ but as the height of its 
popularity had been reached and 
passed before I sold it, even the 
new name would not have insured 
a very big success—you can’t re- 
vive a dead horse—if one of those 
little opportune incidents over 
which no one has any control did 
not come up at just this time. 

“Perhaps you remember that at 
this time—it was back in ninety- 
four—President Cleveland was 
having his hands notoriously full 
with his cabinet. The secretaries 
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of the different departments were 
being changed and_ rechanged 
daily. The situation became so 
marked that one of the senators 
said in a speech in Congress: 

“The President’s cabinet puts 
me in mind of a little game I saw 
in New York a short time ago. 
It is called ‘Pigs in Clover,’ and 
the idea of the game is to get a 
certain number of marbles in a 
certain spot at the same time. In 
reality, however, for every marble 
you get into the designated posi- 
tion two get out of position. Just 
like our Cabinet—for every new 
secretary we get, two old ones go 
out.’ 

“The New York Herald imme- 
diately came out with a full page 
cartoon of President Cleveland 
with a game of ‘Pigs in Clover’ in 
his hands—and that made the 
game! 

“And so it is with most games. 
When they do become popular, it 
is due generally to some unsus- 
pected element in the game itself 
or to some timely happening 
which directs the public’s atten- 
tion to the game and seldom to 
any foresighted planning on the 
part of the author.” 

ALPHONSUS P. HAIrre. 
PRN 


WHY TRADE PAPERS LOVE AD- 
VERTISING AGENTS. 


St. Louis Mepicat Review. 
Sr. Lours, Aug. 13, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read with a great deal of interest 
the answer of Mr. J. Newton Nind, 
President of the Federation of Trades- 
Press Association. While in no way 
connected with the Association men- 
tioned above, I agree and concur with 
everything said by Mr. Nind. _ Mr. 
Nind is perfectly right; the St. Louis 
Medical Review, nor any other trade 
or technical publication, ever received 
5 cts. worth of business from an 
agency voluntarily. 

When papers of the class mentioned 
above receive business from an agency 
the papers in question only received 
this business in two ways: first, with 
the specific understanding that these 
papers are to be used by the agency’s 
clients; secondly, if an agency’s client 
does not specify the medium the agents 
then give it to the publication that 
offers him the largest commission. I, 

myself, have known personally of pub- 
lications. which print only a sufficient 
number of copies for themselves and 
for the advertisers, receiving business 
in the medical journal field, while 
legitimate papers with a bona fide cir- 
culation are ignored. 

To substantiate the above statement, 


I will cite two specific instances: The 
Homer Hedge Advertising Agency 
was sending out some business for the 
account of the Oxford Linen Mills, 
manufacturers of “QOxolint.” The 
three, and only three, high class medi- 
cal journals in this section of the 
country, which cover the Mississippi 
Valley and the southwestern section of the 
country more effectively than any other 
medical journals outside of the Journal 
of the Americal Medical Ass’n., were 
ignored and the business was given to 
other journals. Thus you see by this 


agenc *s action these clients are de- 
prived of the service they should re- 
ceive. The other business I have refer- 


ence to is the Pabst Extract, which was 
given out by a Chicago agency, whose 
name has escaped me at the present 
time. However, all I wish to say is 
no paper ever receives any business 
from any agency unless, as stated, on 
the conditions mentioned above. 
Yours very truly, 
Wm. W. Fartey, 
Publisher. 


It is a curious fact that when 
technical papers, or any other 
kind of papers for that matter, 
fail to secure a desired order from 
an agency, the only way in which 
the publisher can account for the 
oversight is dense ignorance or 
mercenary motives on the part of 
the agent. The publisher’s heart 
bleeds for the advertiser who has 
been so cruelly misled. 

oboe cele cs 


INDIANA‘S WANT. 





Tue Soutn Benp Trisune. 
Soutu Benp, Inp., Aug. 25, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Can you tell me where I can obtain 
a high class illustrated service for ladies 
ready-to-wear suits? There does not 
seem to be any firm in this part of the 
country that makes a specialty of these 
illustrations. I cannot understand why 
this is so when there are so many illus- 
trating firms producing first-class illus- 
trations of men’s ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. 

I have a client who gives a great deal 
of attention to this part of his business 
and he is very anxious to take up the 
right kind of illustrations of ladies’ 
ready-to-wear garments. Is there any 
advertising service that furnishes copy 
for this class of business? Any in- 
formation along this line will be ap- 
preciated, 

Yours very oe, 
UNKLE, 


Advertising Manager. 
~—s - 


“T want to put an ad in your-paper,” 
a the weary looking man. Peay 
Wanted, a situation; any old job.’” 
hall I say ‘wages no object ” 
suggested the clerk. 
“No, make it ‘object matrimony.’ If 
I could get acquainted with a decent 
job I’d be willing to marry it for life.” 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 
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UNIMPEACHABLE PROOF 


of the Value of 


Ghe Loutsville Herald 


As a Business Getter for Advertisers 


Local advertisers are the best judges of the value of a paper as an ad- 
vertising medium. They are in the best position to observe and judge the 
local newspaper field—to ascertain daily the effects of their ads on their 
sales—they are the largest advertisers, and as successful business men can 
express a reliable opinion on the value of an advertising medium. Therefore 
their statements on the value of a newspaper as a puller is based on experi- 
ence and most reliable and valuable. 


Here is what some of the leading users of advertising space in Louis- 
ville have to say about The Herald: 


Mr. W. S. Sinsheimer, Manager of the Hartman Furniture Company, 
states under date of July 23, 1908: 

“In 1905 we thought we could do without The Louisville 
Herald, and so we did not advertise at all during that year in the 
columns of your paper. We found, however, that we needed your 
medium, and ever since we have been advertising regularly in 
large-sized space to Herald readers, who are patronizing our store 
liberally. We cover the Louisville field by advertising in the 
evening papers and The Louisville Herald.” 


The Kaufman-Straus Company, Louisville, is handling the highest grade 
dry goods, catering exclusiveiy to high-class trade. Mr. Ben. Straus, the 
senior member of the firm, under date of July 22, has the following to say 
about the Louisville Herald: 

“We have used The Herald for a great many years, and, while 

the nature of our business and the methods we pursue in advertis- 

ing does not allow us to trace direct results to any one paper, we 

feel satisfied that The Herald gives us adequate returns—otherwise 

it would be unbusiness-like on our part to continue advertising 

in it. 

Mr. J. H. Hill, General Manager of Stewart Dry Goods Company, says 
under date of June 3, 1908: 

“We feel it almost a public duty to express our appreciation of 
the painstaking efforts of your office staff in handling our big double 
age advertisement of the Department Managers’ Great June Sale. 

The overwhelming success of this great selling event is, to a large 

extent, due to the publicity of The Louisville Herald.” 


Mr. L. Oberdorfer, President of the Plock-Gerber Furniture Company, 
under date of May 29, 1908, writes to the business manager of The Herald: 


“Our store has been crowded day after day with people who not 
only come to LOOK, but to BUY, and we are satisfied that the 
judicious use of space in your publication will bring the crowds, no 
matter where a store may be located.” 


The paper to reach the well-to-do population of Louisville is 


Ghe Louisville Herald 


It has one rate, proves a daily net circulation of over 21,000, is a clean 
home paper, free of objectionable advertising, and reaches a population of 
great purchasing power. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
J. F. ANTISDEL, FRED STAREK, 
9 W. Twenty-ninth St., New York. 1517 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
Cc. D. BERTOLET, OSCAR G. DAVIS, 
705 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, II. Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 











Advertisements under this —— are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 

statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some f 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 





ing a period of twelve months 
such statement being available 
Newspaper Directory. 


that t 





rior to the date of making the statement, 
! or use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 





These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 
each a possessing it. 

e absolute accuracy of his circulation statement wou 
out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


No publisher who has va P = 
stan 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advestising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6 519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bldg 


ARKANSAS 
Port Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average July, 
1908, 49,692. Largest circulation in 


Uakland guaranteed. 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,392; Sunday, 82,788. 
§3 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy, 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily, year 
1907, 11,945. Bridgeport's ‘‘Want’’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for July, 1908, sworn, 12,414. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram oniy. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Repuplican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570 ; 

New Haven, /"nion. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average tor 1907, 6,647; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3 500. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 
morning; 4,400 Sunday. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 {© ©). 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. first 6 mos. 
1908, 10,936. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


Average 1907, 6.338 
Feb. ‘08, Sun., 5,922. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for August, 1908, 13,763; Sunday, 16,670 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon Goes into homes. 
Jan. 'o8, 6,823; April, 7,453, June, 7,964 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twincities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,794 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gavi. weekly. $2 Aver. 
circulation for year 1906, 70,000. For year ended 
Dec. 25, 1927, 74,755. 4 oe 1928, 74,339. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers' Fcurnal, 
monthly, Actual average for 1907, 15,000. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago, Yournal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. for’o7, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 53,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

§@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
w.ll pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 


receiving (©). apache ee 


Galesburg, Repudblican-Register, Eve. Average, 
April, May and June, 6,312. Seaver, exam. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 

Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile, Av. 1907, 16,8322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 

ate, Evening Star. Circulation for 19¢7, 
21,659 


INDIANA 

Evansville, Courier. Sworn daily circulation 
—average for 1907, 17,013. Average for 1908 
(four months), 17,672. Circulation guaranteed 
to be largest in Evansville. Smith & Budd, 
Representatives, N Ys Chicago and St. Louis. 

Evansville, Sinemet down, Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S.A., N. ¥. 

Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 6,423 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average July 
1908, 9,655. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


n 
IOWA 
Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Council Bluffs, Nonfariel. Average six months 
ending June 30, 13,665. Morning—Evening— 
Sunday. Only daily in city. Can’t be covered 
otherwise, eee, 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Aug., 15,776 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed yreater 
than any other paper or no pay for space 


Des Moines, Capital, eile, Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
7° cents per inch, flat. If you are after business 
in Lowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 





Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good peaple. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos, 1908, 4,757. E. Katz, S Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217 a 

Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 19¢7, daily 6,228; weekly 5,647. 


KENTUCKY 


Harrodsburg, Democrat. Advertisers should 
not overlook it. Largest and best circilation. 

Lexington, Herald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020, 
Sunday, 9,890. Com. rates with Eve. Gazette. 





Lexington, Leader, Av 'o6, evening 6,167, Sun. 
6,793; tor '07, eve'g, 6,890, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal,dy. Av. for 1907, 
7,905. Largest and best circulation in Cent. 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W ocdsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co _ Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,514. Sunday 7 ‘elegram, 8,865. 

Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
15,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average my Ay 77,748. For 
August, 1908, 82,92 

The absolute + of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amc amount of week day ad. 


Kk W wr Wr Yr 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 5 ag 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation dail 
any two-cent paper in the United States. - 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England, Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


KKK KKK 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 
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Boston, Post, July, 1908, daily average, 265,072, 
Sunday average, 234,763. The Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 
general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper, “There's a reason,” 


ww 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Circulation 
over 85,000. Established 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. 
John H. Fahey, editor and publisher 














Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 19¢7, 3,012. 


Fall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 

Gloucester, Daily Times, Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circ ulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,522. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. cake 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’n, Worcester’s Home” paper. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid avefage for 1907, 4,586. 

Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 


turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson Patriot, Average July, 1908, daily 
8,443, Sunday 9,384. Greatest net circulation, 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,537; July 1908, 19,125. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week~ 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


Ale is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Western Wisconsin and Northern 


lowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
The Sunday Tribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 
by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 


| 





Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av-] ©@ | 
erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 76,861. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 
average cireulation for August, 
1908, evening only, 71,604. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Aug , 1908, 70,759. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 


vance.) ‘The absolute accuracy 
of the Yournal’s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 


American Newspaper Directory. 
It 1s guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 


army of purchasers throughout 
©Ojfithe Northwest. ‘The Yournal 
brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


_ St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907, Daily, 36 716; Suncay, 36,465 

e absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Press circuiation state- 


ments is guaranteed by the 
GUAA American Newspaper Directory. 
TEEO Ninety per cent. of the money due 


for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (O@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-American Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 





Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 


ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park, Press. 1907, 56,076. Gained 
avetaye of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001 





Jersey City, Evening Yournal. Average for 
1907, 24,339, First six months 1908,°24,375. 


Newark, Eve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 
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NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Brooklyn, W-ekly Record, weekly 2 cents. 
Aver. for year 1907, 6,112. A want ad. medium. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus,eve. Aver. cir. 6 mos. 
ending July 31, 1907, 4,807. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter Igo%, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, '08, 10,169 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 


Bensziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416 ; 5c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O©). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 


The People’s Home Fournal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-i -in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending August, 1908, 10,063 
August, 1908, issue, 9,550. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. 172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4 4, 1405 ; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 16,3 15, 309 ; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, £v-ning Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35,609; Sunday, 41,130. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only — in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the Shady 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,54 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishe:. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, targest circulation any even- 
ing paper in two Carolinas. 


OHIO 
Akron, Zimes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,651. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Finnish, 


. 








Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88,- 
373, July, 1908, 79,341 daily; Sunday, 89.550. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to drugg’sts of the 
Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’ | paper. '07, 447,345. 
Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,250. 2d largest publ shed. Pays advertisers, 
Youngstown, Vindicator. Wy av.,'o7, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average’ 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman, 1907 aver., 
20,152; July, 'o8, 27,633. E. Kaiz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 

tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 

other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 

daily average 1907, 28,805; for July, 

1908, 30,321. Vreeland- Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chic ago. 

Portland, The Oregonian, (OO). 

For ee er the = news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

OVRA more circulation, more foreign, 

TEED more local and more classified ad- 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. July circulation, daily 

average, 34,562; Sunday average 43,405 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes,ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640 
N. Y. office, 220 B'way. F. K. Northrop, Mgr. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn av. June, 1908, 
15,219. Largest-paid cir in Harrs'by or no pay. 


ad | nl 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 
The Bulletin.” 


NET AVERAGE FOR JULY 


228,031 


COPIES A DAY. 
WILLiAM L. MCLEAN. 
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Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 5,514 (OO). 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, 
photographic monthly. It 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


s the only best 
brings results. 





Farm YFournal, Philadelphia, has 
been awarded the (@@) by Printers’ 
Ink, indicating that advertisers value 
this paper more for the class and 
quality of its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed. And 
in addition to this, Farm Fournal has 
the largest circulation of any agricul- 
tural paper in the world. The average 
for 1907 was 578,083 copies each issue. 











Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1907, 102,998; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson.” Aver. for 
1907, 15.687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

n the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. 
18,124 


Average for 1907 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. 18,872 
(O©). Sunday, 24,173 (OO). Evening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 


average for Ist 6 mos, 1908, 46,881 daily 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post Actual daily aver 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
aga for1go7, daily (O©) 13,052 
Sunday, ( 13,887. Semi-weekly, 
2,997. Actual average for first six 
months of 1908, daily (©@) 18,314; 
Sunday (O@) 14,110 


Spartanburg, //erald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 8,289 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
tor 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanouoga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 ~~ than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, 1n excess of 15,000. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 
61,773; weekly, 80,078 Smith & Budd, Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Chicago. 

Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 
both other El Paso dailies. 


9,003. More than 
Verified by A.A.A, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily F. E. Langley. Av. rare 
3,527, 1906, 4,113; 1907, 46365. Exam. by A.A.A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. 


Phased 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907, 4 4,391. 
Rutland paper examined by 

St. Albans. Messenger, ray 
1907, 3,832. Examined by A 


Only 


Average for 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; July, 1908, 
3,010. Largest circulation, Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (OO). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39.646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday, 
30.874. Only sworn circulation 
in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality, best service, 
greatest results always. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,462. 
Sunday, 25,002 


Tacoma, News. 
day, 17,610 


ania 1907, 16,625; Satur- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont, Business Farmer, monthly. Larg- 
est farm paper circulation in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907, 
3,671; July,'08, semi-weekly, 1,966; daily 4,522. 





Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age tor 1907, 5,086 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (©@) Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 





Milwaukee, The Yournal, eve., 
ind. daily. Daily average for 12 
months, 64201; for July, 1908, 
65,326; daily gain over July, 1907, 
3,305. 50% of Milwaukee homes at 
7 cents per line, 
At 7 cents per line, flat, the 
Journal carries your announcements into 50% 
ot all Milwaukee homes It requires the com- 
bination ot the other four publications (at 
about 21 cents per line) to reach the r.main- 
ing 50% pape ® 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907. 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 


six months, 1907, 4,876, 
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T“' WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly er o4 for year 
ended Dec. 30, 66,317. 
Larger circulation op Visconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, ee Av. for 1907) 
13,846; July, 1907, 18,541; July, 1908, 16,244. H. 
DeCierque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 





MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily July, 1908, 
36,482; weekly av. for mo. 0. of July, 27,320. 





Winnipeg, Der Sinduaie Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1907, 16, 16,546. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, July, 
1908, 24,618. Weekly av. 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 108, 828, weekly 50,197. 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The Family Herald and. Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
ers—one-fitth Canada’s popula- 
tion. Av. cir. of the Daily Star 
for 1907, 62,887 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,336 copizs each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 








A Large Volume cf Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 











COLORADO 


WaAnr advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 





HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE eon and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ), carries double the number of 


Want ian any other paper. Ratelc. a word. 


" ILLINOIS 
‘THE Daily News is Chicago’s Want Ad 
Directory. 


—_——~— 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand it, the West. 





HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 





INDIANA 

THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 

the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried columns more 
paid WANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
Te Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston. Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all xsl ig places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te te te ik te ok 


THe Boston Globe, daily and: Sunday, for the 

Ee sone a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads here was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907, 


WH KH 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of M:nneapolis. 





THE Minneapolis Yournal, -——, 
daily and Sunday, carries | o0| 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Aug. 190,386 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 26,858. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 
©© ja word. Noad taken less than 
meso cents. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its held. Average for 1907, 68,671 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word, Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


TRE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City, 
7" E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten ‘circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, halt. 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 


N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 
THE rigs mye V naidivatin—t. eading Want 
Medium. . per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 26,214. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Daily Telegraph, St. Jou.., N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
i by E Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 
Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 








©O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





Rowell’s American Newspaper 


Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Directory, one hundred and twenty are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@O). 




















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821 
Richest section in the prospervus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES 10 
whe Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1907, 
35,486 (OO). 

GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium vf Georgia. 





ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (QO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark ”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, ey 190). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 


Tribune (O©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because 7ribume ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
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KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 


Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (00); 1.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. : 


Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu 
facturers. Est. 1859¥% Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


ae % 


Boston Evening Transcript (Q@@®), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Springfield Republican (Q@). Only Gold 
Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 





Worcester L’ Opinion Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the ge 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (Q@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn, 


Century Magazine (Q@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 





Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fourna (@@). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the ao agg of Amer- 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. during 1907 
was 18,294. McGRAW PUBLISHING co. 


Engineering News (O©). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering a in mt 
world. Circulation averages ov 4,000 p 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


’ 
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New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (QQ). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 





New York 7ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up to date newspaper, whose readers represent 
intellect and purchasing power to a high-grade 
advertiser. 


Vogue (Q@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906. 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir, 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Enquirer (QO@). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 3344 more than in 1908. ‘he 
local advertisers know where to spend his 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn c.rculation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal ( ), @ conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single riral. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk Landmark (@@) is the home 
paper of Norfolk, Va. ‘That speaks volumes, 


WASHINGTON 


The Post Intelligencer (Q@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 


WISCONSIN 


The: Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Giobe, Toronto a sai is backed by % 
years of square dealing. 
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About Chicago 


The Chicago Tribune for the first cigh mo 
responding period of last year, not only maintaine 
Chicago newspaper, but it gained advertising whi 
following table will indicate, lost during this perio 








8 Menthe 1907 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE - 21,694.58 
Daily News - - - - 18,171.56 
Record-Herald - - - - 14,163.67 
Examiner - - - - 13,126.99 
Inter-Ocean - - - - 8,333.51 
Journal - - - - - 6,802.26 
American - - - - 5,685.56 
Post . - - - - 5,217.02 


*June Journal carried 897 columns of tax list, not commercial ; 


Figures prepared by an accountant and verified daily by comparison wit 


Chicago merchants and the general ‘adv 
readers of The Chicago Tribune, regardless 
prevail, always have money enough te buy as 
tised in the columns of The Chicago Tribune. 


H. M. BOWLBY 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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ago Newspapers 


st eight months of this year, compared with the cor- 
ly maintained its lead in advertising over every other 
ertising while every other Chicago newspaper, as the 
ig this period. 





8 Menthe 107 «8 Months 1908 

21,694.58 21,850.80 156.22 Gain 
18,171.56 17,684.93 486.63 Loss- 

14,163.67 12,068.91 2,094.76 Loss 

13,126.99 10,598.52 2,928.47 Loss 
8,333.51 8,025.00 308.51 Loss 
6,802.26 6,457.26* 345.00 Loss 
5,685.56 5,609.21 76.35 Loss 
9,217.02 4,454.65 762.37 Loss 


t, not commercial advertising, and not included.in their total figures. 


by comparison with the figures prepared in the office of Chicago Daily News. 


neral ‘advertisers have learned that the regular 
egardless of whatever business conditions may 
1 to buy any article of merit that may be adver- 
o Tribune, either daily or Sunday. 


E. W. PARSON 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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Printers’ INK. 


4A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 


President, J. D. HAMPTON, 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 
Treasurer, H. A. BIGGs. 


The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 


London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C, 


(2 _—sIssued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time will be put 
down or one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 


JoHN IRvING Romer, Editor, 








New York, Sept. 9, 1908. 








». After last week’s 
Mr. Rowell’s issue of PrINT- 


Death yrs’ Inx had 
gone to press, the sad news was 
received of the death of Geo. P. 
Rowell and it therefore became 
necessary to make the announce- 
ment through the medium of a 
four-page supplement to _ that 
issue. The main facts of his life 
were given therein, but his charm 
of personality, his strong indi- 
viduality of character and the 
many sterling qualities which had 
endeared him to so wide a circle 
cannot be adequately reflected in 
words. Consideration for others 
was in him a dominant trait and 
there are many men now living 
who have reason to remember 
him with gratitude. He took a 
keen pleasure in performing acts 
of kindness to those who might 
be in need of them and his sym- 
pathies went out especially to 
young men whose business ca- 
teers were all before them. 

What Geo. P. Rowell has done 
for advertising can hardly be ap- 
preciated by the younger genera- 
tion of advertising men. When he 
entered the field conditions were 
chaotic. He introduced order and 
system and, more than any other 
man, caused advertising to rank 
as it does to-day, among the re- 


spected professions, the strong 
right arm of legitimate business. 
He was a pathfinder, a pacemaker. 
Much that he did was for the 
benefit of the entire profession, 
rather than for his individual 
profit. His publication of the first 
newspaper directory, when he was 
thirty years of age, was revolu- 
tionary. Other advertising agents 
of that day carefully guarded 
their lists of newspapers. Accord- 
ing to their view, this information 
was their chief stock in trade and 
they protested against an _ act 
which they believed would ruin 
the business. Yet it proved to be 
the greatest incentive to advertis- 
ing that could have been devised. 

This early act of Mr. Rowell 
was typical of the broad-minded- 
ness which characterized his en- 
tire life. If he possessed a valu- 
able piece of information, even 
though acquired at considerable 
expense to himself, he was willing 
to share it with others. His life- 
long battle for honest circulation 
statements won for him the en- 
mity of some publishers who had 
reasons for wishing to conceal the 
truth, but advertising as a whole 
has benefited incalculably by his 
efforts. In establishing Printers’ 
Inx, the first paper of its kind, 
which has steadily preached the 
benefits of good advertising from 
the house-tops for twenty years, 
he rendered another great service 
to the publishing and business in- 
terests of the entire country. 

In his business dealings Geo. P. 
Rowell was always straightfor- 
ward and aboveboard, maintain- 
ing certain high ideals of business 
integrity from which self-interest 
never influenced him to depart. In 
a transaction he had regard for 
the interests of the other party, 
though no one could fight harder 
if he considered that his rights 
were trespassed upon. In other 
words he was a manly man among 
men, respecting those who were 
worthy of respect and receiving in 
return the respect of the same 
class of men. In spirit he re- 
mained young to the last and 
nothing amused him more than to 
be spoken of as an old man. The 
last year of his life was a happy 
one, passed in travel among old- 
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world scenes which his apprecia- 
tion of art and broad acquaintance 
with literature peculiarly qualified 
him to enjoy.” Had he lived, it 
was his purpose to spend the win- 
ter in work upon his two hobbies, 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory and Printers’ Ink. Perhaps 
with a premonition that the end 
was not far away, he had, only 
two months before his death, dis- 
posed of a controlling interest in 
these properties to a group of the 
younger generation of advertising 
men, believing that in this way 
the success of his favorite enter- 
prises would best be assured. 
Although a great many of Mr. 
€Rowell’s early friends had passed 
on before, no advertising man of 
to-day was so affectionately re- 
garded by so large a number of 
the present generation. To them 
the news of Geo. P. Rowell’s 
death has brought the sense of a 
direct personal loss. 





A MEMORIAL. 
Tue Cuicaco ApbvERTISING Ass’N. 
118 Monroe Street, Chicago Ill. | 

The Chicago Advertising Association 
recognizes and pays its tribute to the 
long life of usefulness of the late George 
P. Rowell, whose life was devoted to 
the establishment and building of ad- 
vertising and who through his work as 
an advertising agent and as_ founder 
and publisher of Printers’ Ink, has 
contributed more than any one indi- 
vidual to the placing of advertising upon 
the high plane upon which it now rests. 

W. k. Emery, President. 

A. G. Lancwortuy, Secretary. 

The Advertising Clubs of Savannah, 
Ga., Cincinnati, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis the guests of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation on returning from the National 
Convention join in this memorial. 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29, ’08. 


SPHINX CLUB RESOLUTIONS. 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sphinx Club, of which 
organization George P. Rowell was 
president during 1899-1900, a resolution 
of regret was passed and an expression 
of deep and sincere sympathy extended 
to the erny members of his family. 

Mr. Rowell looked for the beautiful 
in all things and the good in all people, 
and by his many kind acts and advice 
had endeared himself to the heart of 
fag 3 member of the Sphinx Club dur- 
ing his life. These make life keen liv- 
ing and death only a resting while. So 
will his memory remain a bright light 
as our comfort and consolation now 
that he has passed away. 

Wit1aM Lorvenser, Secretary. 
Sphinx Club of New York, Aug. 29, 
1908, 
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Hazardous Ie A a 
Business nationa adver- 
, tiser attempted to 
get in the magazines with copy 
which was a direct slap at a com- 
peting advertiser, who had really 
originated the advertised line, 
most of the magazines refused to 
accept the copy. The article ad- 
vertised was a food product, and 
the company whose advertising 
was turned down claimed to have 
originated the process of manu- 
facture. This was an_ entirely 
false claim, however; the compet- 
ing house had been advertising its 
wares for a long time before the 
second article was placed. on the 
market. The magazines—most of 
them—did not hesitate to refuse 
the copy which would have done 
direct injury to an advertiser 
whose interests they wanted to 
protect. The magazine which was 
of most importance, perhaps, 
which accepted the questionable 
copy was one which was not upon 
the list of the original advertiser 
and was, in a measure, excusable. 
What would have been the 
course of a majority of the news- 
papers under like circumstances is 
hardly a question of doubt. This 
same advertiser who was recently 
attacked found out a year or more 
ago something regarding the loy- 
alty of newspaper publishers. A 
rival concern stole his thunder at 
the culmination of a newspaper 
campaign, and had no difficulty in 
getting copy in papers which were 
upon the original list. 

It is a pity that the rank and 
file of newspapers fail to co-oper- 
ate with advertisers to the degree 
witnessed among magazine pub- 
lishers. Advertisers really desire to 
possess confidence in newspapers 
which they cannot have so long as 
they are not assured of protection 
such as magazines afford. 

One of the hazards of doing 
business with publishers of news- 
papers, as a class, is this lament- 
able disregard of the rights of 
patrons. The immediate gain of a 
few dollars too often renders pub- 
lishers blind to the ultimate ad- 
vantage which will result if the 
plan is put im practice of defend- 
ing present advertisers when pos- 
sible against unfair competition: 
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The Minneapolis Journal has 
been purchased by a_ syndicate 
headed by Herschel V. Jones, the 
crop expert, publisher of the Com- 
mercial West. The purchase price 
was $1,200,000. 

Arthur Capper has appointed 
Marco Morrow, recently secretary 
of the Long-Critchfield Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, director of adver- 
tising of the Capper publications, 
with headquarters at the home 





MARCO MORROW 


office in Topeka. Mr. Morrow is 
one of the well-known Agency 
men of the West, especially in the 
agricultural field. He was se- 
cured primarily not to become ad- 
vertising manager, but to co- 
operate with advertisers and 
agencies in making advertising in 
the Capper publications pay. His 
experience of nine years with 
Long-Critchfield, during which he 
planned, wrote and placed many 
of the agency’s account, will be of 
special value to him in this con- 
nection. 


A correspondent 
Political calls our atten- 


Advertising tion to the issue 
of the Madison, Wis., Democrat 
for August 30th, which contains 
an unusual amount of display ad- 
vertising of a political nature. The 
remarkable feature of the adver- 
tising, however, is that none of it 
was paid for, according to an an- 
nouncement made editorially. 

The Wisconsin primary law 
makes: running for office much 
more expensive than formerly. 
The successful candidate has to 


wage two fights, one to get the 
nomination, and another to carry 
the poles. The preliminary cam- 
paign frequently costs more than 
that of the vote-getting hustle. 

On account of the excessive 
cost of a campaign at the pri- 
maries many of the candidates 
had evidently been importuning the 
publisher of the Democrat to give 
free space liberally in the reading 
columns. 

But the publisher doesn’t believe 
in extended laudatory notices, and 
to bring a disagreeable matter to 
a close decided upon the free dis- 
play advertising. This was not 
given with the utmost grace, as 


the accompanying editorial shows: 

All the notices, displayed and other- 
wise, in this issue of the Democrat 
are published without charge. Some 
of these were accepted without full 
knowledge of what their nature was 
to be or they would have been re- 
jected. It has not been the policy of 
the Democrat to accept pay for any- 
thing published in the newspaper in 
the interest of candidates for public 
office. This is not legitimate adver- 
one. Such an amount of space 
should be given in a public journal, 
without charge, as will properly in- 
form the people who the candidate is, 
what he has done and what he will 
do, or seek to do, if elected. No more 
ought to be published. There has never 
before been a time when there was 
such importunities by candidates for 
newspaper space, too often to be filled 
with matter of little interest to the 
public and as often as otherwise of no 
benefit to the candidate. We have gone 
far beyond what we deemed good jour- 
nalism in publishing these things to 
satisfy anxious candidates and it is 
most comforting to think that we are 
so near the end of this primary election. 
May we never have another. 


Evidently it is much easier on 
the editorial mind to have free 
political matter run in the adver- 
tising columns than it is in the 
reading columns. Printers’ INK 
fails to see, however, why the 
Democrat dislikes the thought of 
publishing extended notices of 
candidates who pay for the adver- 
tising. In other quarters political 
advertising has assumed very re- 
spectable proportions and it has 
never been stated that readers ob- 
jected to such announcements. On 
the other hand, it has been re- 
garded as a legitimate attempt to 
get votes, by educating voters re- 
garding the merits of the different 
candidates. 
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The Chicago Merchant Tailors’ 
League is using large space in the 
Tribune of that city. to show the 
worth of made-to-order clothes as 
compared with ready-made gar- 
ments. The League admits that 
merchant tailors as a class have 
hitherto neglected to advertise the 
utility of clothing made to meas- 
ure, and seems determined to cor- 
rect the mistake. The copy thus 
far has been in the nature of edi- 
torials set in Cheltenham three or 
four columns in width. 





THINKS LETTERS BEAT NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
F. R. Switzer Company, Inc. 
Utica, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1908. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

The article on “The Perils of Cir- 
cular Advertising” on page 9 of your 
current issue strikes me as being a 
mighty strong argument in favor of 
circular advertising,—of the right kind. 


Of course, the person who addressed’ 


the envelope in question possessed a 
very small degree of common sense, 
and a very limited knowledge of what 
not to do in correspondence. The ad- 
dress was evidently copied verbatim 
from a directory. 

If the circular had been properly ad- 
dressed, and if, instead of a circular, 
a real, ‘personal letter had been used,— 
a letter written in a courteous, con- 
vincing spirit,—you can gamble chalk, 
dates or willow whistles you would not 
have had even an opportunity to pub- 
lish the circumstance. It would not 
have occurred. 

There’s not a particle of doubt but 
that with a real, live, personal letter, 
the goods in question would have been 
called to that lady’s attention in a tar 
more impressive way than had they 
been advertised in a New York paper 
that she probably seldom reads. 

The point is here,—with the right 
kind of a personal letter, you can tell 
your story just as you want it told,— 
if necessary, to fit each individual case. 
You can’t do that in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement. 

And one thing more,—with a per- 
sonal letter, you can reach just the 
person you want to reach,—whether 
that person is in New York City, in 
Santarem, Brazil, or Hong Kong, China. 

Personal letters are forwarded until 
the reach the party addressed. 

ewspapers are not! 
Faithfully, 
F. R. Switzer. 


Nobody disputes that circulars 
and form letters sometimes prove 
a pretty satisfactory method of 
creating business. But when this 
method is contrasted with news- 
paper advertising to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, it is evident 
that the person who is doing the 


talking has had an extremely lim- 
ited experience. 
How many national successes 


‘can Mr. Switzer cite that have 


been built up exclusively through 
facsimile letter advertising? For 
every one that he may be able to 
unearth, Printers’ INK will un- 
dertake to name fifty businesses 
that have the daily newspaper to 
thank for their prosperity. 

Start right at the beginning. 
Take the greatest channel for dis- 
tribution of merchandise to-day— 
the modern department store. It 
comes closest to the people, it has 
its finger on the pulse of the buy- 
ing public, it traces results min- 
utely, it emphatically knows what 
it is about. Nine-tenths of its 
efforts to get business are con- 
fined to the columns of the daily 
papers. What a sorry figure a de- 
partment store would cut that 
tried to keep its business going 
with a series of facsimile letters 
and circulars. Anybody who dared 
to suggest such a thing to the 
keen business men who command 
the great retail stores of the day 
would be put down as an imprac- 
tical dreamer. 

Now turn from the retailer to 
the manufacturer with a national 
trade. Where would you expect 
to find the great makers of soaps 
and food articles if they had per- 
sistently ignored the opportunity 
to reach the public through the 
newspapers? Certainly they would 
not to-day be engaged in the 
pleasing occupation of declaring 
substantial dividends on enormous 
capitalization, 

Circularizing belongs in the 
category of -auxiliary advertising. 
There is a time and place for it, 
but any large proportion of an 
advertiser’s appropriation diverted 
to auxiliary methods will prove 
disastrous in the long run. The 
maker of wooden legs may find it 
more economical to circularize a 
list of one-legged men than to use 
mediums where a large portion of 
the circulation is necessarily 
waste. But no manufacturer mak- 
ing a broad appeal to the whole 
public can afford to get side- 
tracked on any _ substitute for 
newspaper advertising. 

Big feats are accomplished by 
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This year’s 
best magazine feature 
Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Reminiscences 
begin in October 
World’s Work 


No Campaign 
this Fall is complete 
that does not include 

@ The @ 

World’s Work 













Yearly Price 
for the Present 
is $120.00 a Page. 
Circulation increased 
over 50% before 


series starts 





doing things in a big way. You 
can’t sweep back the ocean with a 
broom, but you can master it with 
great dikes. The newspaper pub- 
lishing business of the United 
States is an enormous industry. 
It furnishes precisely the weapon 
that is needed by the manufac- 
turer or merchant who is fighting 
for big results. 

The daily newspaper is the one 
quick method of getting into the 
limelight. It balances its ac- 
counts every day. You may de- 
cide at 10 o’clock some evening 
that you want to get a certain 
piece of information before the 
public. Next morning the whole 
world knows the story. Don’t 
take any stock in persons who say 
they never read newspaper adver- 
tisements or never respond to 
them. Any person who can be 
reached by advertising in anv 
form can be influenced through 
daily paper advertising. 

All of these facts are well 
known to experienced advertisers. 
But there is always the danger 
that the beginner may be _ per- 
suaded by the sophistry of the 
auxiliary man. The trouble with 
auxiliary advertising is not in 
itself but in its advocates. They 
claim too much for it. 





E. S. Karnes, formerly with the 


United Drug Company, is now 
associated with the Penn Drug 
Company. 


W. J. Hoffman, advertising 
manager of the Portland, Oregon, 
Oregonian, arrives in New York 
September toth on a business trip. 


A. B. Chivers, for ten years ad- 
vertising manager of the New Or- 
leans Jtem, leaves to-morrow for 
Cleveland to assume a like posi- 
tion upon the News of that city. 





The J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has opened an office in the 
American Trust Building, Cleve- 
land, in charge of Frank M. Com- 
rie. Mr. Comrie is a stockholder 
in the company and has been con- 
nected with its Chicago office for 
sixteen years. 








sw to 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


The advertising manager of a 
leading woman’s magazine was 
talking recently of difficulties 
which beset the man nowadays 
who goes after business for mag- 
azines similar to his own. While 
he realizes that the general maga- 
zines have the same competition 
that he has, except in greater de- 
gree, at the same time he is im- 
pressed with the strength of the 
competing woman’s magazines, 
because he has been in the field 
long enough to see most of this 
opposition grow up, through the 
establishment of new publications. 

“When I started in to work 
upon a woman’s magazine,” this 
man stated, “there were about five 
publications that received any 
considerable attention. These were 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, House- 
wife, New Idea, Ladies’ World 
and Designer. Since then new 
ones have come up from nothing 
at all, the Style Books and Fash- 
ion Books are going after adver- 
tising, and some of the woman’s 





ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 












Agate 
Pages Lines 
SYStEM .ccccccccccccccscccccees 237 53 116 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.)... 135 27.000 
Everybody’s.....coccsecseccees 117 26,208 
McClure’s.occccccccssscceccecs 108 24 346 
Review of Reviews. 24,122 
DEE cc thegendtacetesedvned en 05 23,618 
Country Lite in America (cols.) = 22,316 
Munsey’s..cccccccscscscccsccccs 21,826 
Woman's Home Comp'n cols.) 1 18,316 
Canadian , Magazine esasaewoas 76 17,024 
15 16,891 
74 16,674 
. H Sy 016 

Century Magazine........ - 1 
Harper's Monthly.........s00- 70 15,785 
American Magazine.........++ 66 14.826 
GOR Bis nt detente ceaccsete 64 14,448 
Pacific Monthly......sscseceee 61 13 710 
World's Work - 58 13,188 
Delineator (cols.).....es.eeee. 87 12,236 
Uncle Remus'’s (cols.)......... 62 11,915 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... - 58 11,725 
Pictorial Review (cols.). 64 10,878 
Housekeeper (cols.)...... 53 10,659 





BML MUONS ocpiccsceccscaceccs A) 













Outing Magazine. 44 9,928 
Field and Stream. . 42 9,534 
McCall's Magazine, ‘ ) 69 9,486 
Suburban L ife 0 aheagehié 55 9,460 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. . 9,394 
Outdoor Life........eee0 40 9,114 
Success (Cols.)....eseeee0+ 53 8,968 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).. - 61 8,568 
World To-Day..cccecscvcedeoes 38 8,512 
National Food Magazine (cols.) 59 8,288 
Designer (cols.)......seseeeeee 57 8,036 
New Idea (cols.)... cot 7,994 
BRIN Bonk seus sonseeseanes 34 1,770 
American Homes and Gardens 

(CONS. jo rccvdcccicerecsccccens 7,560 


. 

















Broadway....+esceseccosecsvecs 33 7,504 
Technical World Magazine.... 33 7,462 
Harper's Bazar oo 8 7,280 
Theatre Magazine (cols).. 41 7,052 
Putnam’s and ‘The Reader..... 30 832 
Metropolitanses..cesecceesees 30 6,720 
Alnalee'Secisdcevcdcccccageesse 28 6,412 
ALgOSY.ccrcoccccccesscrses eo 27 6,190 
House and Garden (cols.)..... 44 6,188 
Current Literature....... 27 6,048 
House Beautiful (c 43 6,027 
Strand....scccccves - wm 5,516 
Circle (cols) .....4+5 - $1 5,348 
Human Life (cols).... “<a 4,925 
Good Health.......+ oe 2 4,704 





Atlantic....ese+ cess e- 20 4,578 
Recreation (cols.). ac 4,574 
Lippincott’s.....++.+ 20 4,522 
De NE. cs vecdaen nes 20 4,480 
Smith’s Magazine (Oct.)...... 19 4,326 
Popular Magazine..... ses 4,184 
SMOKE Seti ceccescove evtue 4,032 
All-Story..ccccccccccces ia: 3,780 
Appleton’s.....ssccees oo 3,444 
St. Nicholas......... 15 3,360 
New England Magaz 4 3,206 
Peoples’ (Oct.)..+.++ ae 672 
Scrap Book.....cccccccscccccoe 2 525 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 








Agate 

Week ending August 9: Cols. Lines 
Independent (pages)...... voces 40 9,100 
Saturday Evening Post.. oo. 7,980 
Life. cccccccccccsseececcvcscess 39 5,495 
Collier’s. 2c ccsce0 26 5,066 
Outlook {pages)..« 18 4,166 
Literary Digest.. coe 22 3,164 
VOgue..cccccccccee 20 3,108 
Associated Sunday Magazines 8 1,605 
Scientific American 1,478 


The magazine that 
carries the most ad- 


vertising invariably 





pays its advertisers 
best. Otherwise it 
would not carry 


the most advertising. 
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Youth's Companion...........+ 6 1,260 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 2 400 
Week ending August 16: * 

Ce ivedcsdsabeessescseassee 50 9,570 
Saturday Evening Post. eee 41 7,080 
aang (PAGES) ccesece ov-ee. 15 3,542 
FORGrecercesenccvncccedescces 15 2,401 
Splependont (Pages)...-.+-+4 10 2,310 
Literary Digest...........+.. - i 2,016 

Bsc ceccccaccsccccencscccce 10 1,505 
Scientific American...........+ 7 1,501 
Associated Sunday gazines 6 1,225, 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 5 978 
Youth’s Companion............ 4 800 


Week ending August 23: 
Outlook (pages)........+seee08 58 13,118 

















Saturday Evening Post. 46 7,954 
SE Ub sesneusesiwenes 16 3,173 
VOZue..cccccvcccccccccccsccces 18 2,793 
Lhe. coccccccccccccccccccsesece 17 2,492 
Independent (pages).......... 10 2,240 
Literary Digest....... eve 16 2,110 
Scientific American..... oe 7 1,558 
Associated Sunday Mag 7 1,407 
Youth's Companion 5 1,130 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine..- 5 988 
Week ending August 30: 
Saturday Evening Post........ 48 8,256 
EE 27 5,214 
Literary Digest........+.s0.0++ 32 4,557 
Youth’s Companion. ........... 17 3,502 
Outlook (pages).. 14 3,297 
WOREB v0npsctences ee 20 3,087 
lease (pages).. 10 2,401 
BMC sc cccscdecsccccvencanseveee 14 1,981 
Aauuviansd Sunday Magazines 9 1,717 
Scientific American.........+.+ 5 1,144 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. 4 7 
Totals for August: 
Saturday Evening Post........ 31,262 
Ll CS ee 24,073 
Colbign’s..oc.cce cocccccvesccces 23,023 
Independent.....ccccccsesscees 16,051 
Literary Digest............+.++ 11,847 
Life.. 11,473 
Vogue.. <n 11,389 
Youth's Companion... 6,692 
Associated Sunday Magazines 5,954 
Scientific American...........+ 5,681 
Illustrated sia eens 3,126 
magazines that were plodding 


along in the old days without 
much patronage have become pop- 
ular in a remarkable manner. The 
Woman’s Home Companion is 
one of these. At the time I started 
in advertising it was never heard 
of, and now its monthly sales are 
over half a million copies, and it 
is among the leaders in advertis- 
ing carried. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
the only woman’s magazine that 
could get a considerable volume 
of business without getting out 
after it. The others, especially, of 
late years, find it comes hard, 
chiefly on account of the Pattern 
publications that are after adver- 
tising.” 

A glance at this month’s table 
of advertising carried in the mag- 
azines bears out much that this 


observer has stated. With the ex- 
ception of System—which de- 
serves great credit for its Septem- 
ber issue, which is always a large 
one—the Ladies’ Home Journal 
leads every other magazine. The 
Woman’s Home “Companion is 
second among the woman’s papers 
and tenth in the general list. Then 
follow the Delineator, Ladies’ 
World, Pictorial Review and 
Housekeeper, well grouped, and 
then Modern Priscilla, Designer, 
New Idea and Harper’s Bazar, 
with Vogue among the weeklies. 

Is it any wonder that workers 
in this field find competition keen? 
And it must be remembered that 
the accompanying table omits the 
publications that are published 
primarily for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting certain pattern companies. 





+o 
DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN. 


Epitor Norte.—Recently the New 
York Times advertising staff asked 
Herbert Houston to come up and talk 
about the relative merits of newspapers 
and magazines. Mr. Houston not only 
got away with his life, but said some 
broadly interesting things, as the fol- 
lowing notes show. When the Times 
people invited him they may have over- 
looked the fact that befote Mr. Hous- 
ton joined the World’s Work he was a 
newspaper man, and a good one. Some 
years ago the "Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 
edited the Topeka Capital for one week 
as he thought Christ would edit a news- 
paper. Mr. Houston was the business 
end of the Capital that week. 


Beyond question, the newspaper 
along certain Knes is far superior 
to the magazine as an advertising 
medium, and always has _ been. 
Whenever advertising is for the 
local trade, and whenever the time 
element is an important factor in 
general advertising, the newspa- 
per is supreme. Take our own 
business as publishers as an illus- 
tration. hen we bring out a 
new book by Kipling how can we 
give it publicity more effectively 
than in the newspaper? So too 
with the announcement of the au- 
tobiography of John D. Rockefel- 
ler, which is shortly to begin as 
a serial in the World’s Work. 

Another field in which the 
newspaper has supremacy is the 
retail field. The magazine with 
its circulation over the entire 
country cannot hope to come into 
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New York and get retail business 
in competition with the daily pa- 
pers. You are entitled to the re- 
tail business not only because of 
intensive circulation, but because 
of the time element. Take all of our 
great stores,—they have sales for 
certain days and the date is as 
much a factor of the sale as are 
the goods offered or as the price. 
In this retail field the magazines 
cannot hope to compete, save on 
the business of a few very high 
class stores which draw trade 
from all parts of the country. 

Of course, the place where the 
newspaper and the magazine come 
together is in the field of gen- 
eral advertising. In coming here 
this morning I looked over a copy 
of to-day’s Times and saw in it 
the announcements of some I5 or 
20 general advertisers; if you 
should go down to the news stand 
and pick up a current issue of any 
of the leading national periodicals 
you would find the announcements 
of 200 or 300 advertisers, and in 
some cases many more. 
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A flat rate 
in Milwaukee 


Only one Milwaukee news- 
paper, The Journal, names 


a flat rate to all display ad- | 


vertisers. 


Only one Milwaukee news- || 
paper, The Journal, opens 


its advertising columns to 
‘*try-out’’ or ‘‘ steady ’”’ 
campaigns at a uniform 
rate and without requiring 
contracts, at the hands of 
advertisers. 


The Milwaukee 
Journal’s 


rate is 
7 cents a line, flat 


(Over 55,000 average daily circulatfon) 


What is the explanation of it? 
Is it not in this fact: that the mag- 
azine offers to the general adver- 
tiser the ideal medium for the ex- 


a 





penditure of as large a sum as he 
can afford to expend in making a 
market for his goods? 

Of course, the general advertis- 
er who has a very great appro- 
priation and who feels that he is 
strong enough to go out and do 
the whole work of making a mar- 
ket for his product wants to ad- 
vertise extensively and intensive- 
ly, and he uses both magazines 
and newspapers. Take Mr. Post, 
for example. In the Times this 
morning I find an announcement 
of all of his products, just as you 
will find the announcement in this 
month’s issue of the important 
magazines. He is a man who 
spends half a million dollars a 
year for advertising, very prob- 
ably a much greater sum than this. 
But what could the ordinary gen- 
eral advertiser, with an appropria- 
tion of from $25,000 to $75,000 a 
year do if he undertook to cover 
the whole country through the 
newspapers ? 

can see an opportunity for 
daily newspapers to get very much 











If a proposition pays any- 
where it will pay in Mil- 
waukee’s resourceful field. 


Milwaukee can be ‘‘ tried 
out,’’ most economically, 
by using The Journal. No 
better time to enter Mil- 
waukee than this Fall; no 
better way than via The 
Journal. 





‘*In every other home in 
Milwaukee—The Journal.” 





7 cents a line, flat 


Cc. D. BERTOLET 
Manager Foreign Advertising 


Chicago, 1101 to 1110 Poyce Bldg. 


New York, 9 West 29th St. 
Kansas City, Gumbel Bldg. 
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more general advertising than 
they have ever had before. They 
must seek general advertising 
along retail lines. 

I remember having seen a great 
deal of the Chickering Piano ad- 
vertising, which appeared in the 
Times under the name of John 
Wanamaker. Now the Chicker- 
ing Company did not pay for that 
advertising, but it was paid for by 
John Wanamaker to take care of 
the local market which has been 
created by the Chickering Com- 
pany by advertising in the maga- 
zines. The Chickering Company 
spend probably over $100,000 a 
year for general advertising. That 
advertising, of course, is effective 
in New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and everywhere throughout the 
country. 

But the announcement in the 
magazine, of course, is over the 
name of the manufacturer in Bos- 
ton. What does Mr. Wanamaker 
do? He gets the agency of the 
Chickering pianos and then he 
tells the thousands of people so, 
who have been reading about these 
pianos in the magazines, in his ad- 
vertis-ments in the daily papers. 

The daily newspaper has an 
absolute monopoly on advertising 
where the time element is im- 
portant. It has practically a mo- 
nopoly on retail advertising, with 
bill boards and street cars as com- 
petitors to only a slight degree. 
It has a strong chance for general 
advertising where the general ad- 
vertiser has a very large appro- 
priation. If the newspapers in- 
stead of going after the adver- 
tisers with limited appropriations 
would watch the periodicals with 
the eyes of a hawk and every time 
they saw a new article of merit 
announced make it a point to try 
and interest the retailers to han- 
dle those articles and to advertise 
them in their columns they could 
largely increase their general busi- 
ness. 

I know the newspapers make a 
point—and I can see much force 
to it—that they are invaluable in 
introductory publicity work. Right 
at the moment there is running in 
the Times and other papers the 
advertisement of the new naphtha 
soap of Proctor & Gamble. Here 


is a great concern that makes an 
introduction along intensive lines. 
Only the very strong manufactur- 
er can afford to make a market 
in this way. 

During the past ten years—since 
the magazine has arisen to its full 
stature as a means of publicity, 
it has practically come to control 
the general advertising of the 
country. Undoubtedly, it will con- 
trol it during the next ten years 
and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. This is not because the mag- 
azine is any better than the news- 
paper but primarily because the 
magazine is the medium which 
gives to the manufacturer the op- 
portunity to do such advertising 
as he can afford to do to. make a 
market for his goods. Nine-tenths 
of the advertising manufacturers 
of this country have come to that 
conclusion, 

I am making this statement 
from the standpoint of as good 
a friend of the newspapers as the 
newspapers have in this city. Be- 
fore I was a magazine man I was 
a newspaper man, and no one can 
excel me in my admiration for the 
newspaper or my belief in_ its 
power as an advertising medium. 
But in the great volume of gen- 
eral business the magazine has 
gained the place of assured pre- 
eminence. The magazine stands 
ready to make a general market 
for the general advertiser, and the 
charge for the service, he has 
found, is just the amount he can 
afford to add to the cost of manu- 
facture and other selling expense. 
He has shown his satisfaction by 
sending to the magazines a greater 
volume of general advertising, 
during the, past two years, than 
was ever before printed since 
printing began. 

In my judgment, you will get 
ten dollars for one in the next ten 
years if you will concentrate your 
efforts going after general adver- 
tising through the retailer who is 
handling products that are gener- 
ally advertised in the magazine. 
That is my deliberate and candid 
judgment. I believe that in the 
next ten years the place of the 
magazine and the place of the 
newspaper will be so closely de- 
fined and so well understood by 
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advertisers that there will be no 
occasion for controversy or con- 
fusion between them. Each will 
do its own work. Like the army 
and the navy, both newspaper and 
magazine are effective in this great 
cause of publicity, each with its 
definite work to do. Sometimes 
one supplements the other, some- 
times each is performing some 
specific service that it can most 
effectively render. But always 
they should be working together. 
GER Re Bn 

L. S. Dabo, New York, has re- 

tired from the firm of Dabo & 


- Dockrell, Inc., and will in future 


devote himself to special work. 





Improved conditions in Louis- 
ville are indicated by the encour- 
aging showing made by the 
Herald in its advertising depart- 
ment during August. 


The September issue of System 
contains over eighty-nine pages 
of advertising which properly 
comes under the head of “general” 
business. In other words, if the 
advertising which is designed to 
appeal more especially to business 
men as a class should be deducted 
from the total, System for Sep- 
tember would still carry more 
general advertising than any of 
the other magazines of standard 
size, with four exceptions. 





The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, at the recent 
convention in Kansas City, chose 
Louisville as the place of meeting 
for next year. The following off- 
cers were elected: President, Ed- 
mund D. Gibbs, Chicago; vice- 
president, Andrew G. Samuels, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; treasurer, Leo Lan- 
dau, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gibbs, 
the president-elect, is associated 
with the Patterson-Gibbs Com- 
pany of Chicago. 





Ever Ready Synonyms 


A valuable reference book for writers, 
newspaper men and_ correspondents. 
Thousands of words alphabetically ar- 
ranged and can be instantly referred to 
like: “ABSURD-—ridiculous, unreason- 
able, foolish, preposterous, silly."’ Substan- 
tially bound and sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price, 25 certs. 

DOWNEY PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 











Sunset 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND THE FAR WEST 


Desemba, 1906, 7 9,000 
December 1907, | 04,000 
aprit. 19, | 15,000 


INCREASE 53.33 PER CENT. 








Send for Sworn Statement 
Rates and Letters from 


SATISFIED 
ADVERTISERS 


948 Flood Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 














$500 Prize 


Given for the 
best plan for 
advertising 
the 


City of 
Springfield 
Mass. 


For particulars 
address 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


BOARD OF TRADE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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est “ SEEING NEW YORK” 


See What the Conditions Are As They 


Affect Your Goods and Your Business 





A number of leading American manufacturers have 
promptly taken advantage of the proposition we have 
been lately advertising in PRINTERS’ INK. 

The plan should interest you if you are not selling as 
many goods as you think you ought to in New York, or 
if there are adverse conditions working which you want 
traced to their source and eliminated. 

The proposition is briefly this: We have a staff of spe- 
cially trained men who understand the New York market 
thoroughly. They have a wide acquaintance with both 
wholesaling and retailing in New York, with the state of 
trade, with the needs and peculiarities of the consuming 
public, with the advertising situation, and with the meth- 
ods by which this market has been and is being success- 
fully developed. 

For a reasonable fee we will turn this staff loose on 
your proposition, make a special study of every problem 
involved, and render a report and recommendations 
which will show just what your competitors are doing, 
just why and where they have an advantage over you—if 
any—just what the possibilities are and just what it is 
necessary for you to do in order to get the business which 
logically belongs to you. 

A report of this kind cannot fail to be of much benefit 
to you in your business and may be the means of saving 
or making many thousands of dollars in the immediate 
future. 


Write us about it and we will give you the details. 
GEORGE ETHRIDGE. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York City 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 


Ink Will Receive Free of 














When two articles are adver- , 


tised in one, as is the case with 
the Cadillac Desk-table, it would 
be well to keep in mind that three 
“Do not make good company.” 
Mark Twain was once asked 
how he could get so much human 








Two Articles in One 
Library Table and Desk Combined 

As a table, it may be littered with books, papers, 
lamp, etc., but by simply pulling out the desk bed, 
you have a clear space on which to write. Pen racks 
and ink well sunk flush with desk bed—pen and ink 
always in place. Stationery egg om ed ag seg s4 Seok Cana 
All styles for library, boudoir, den, studen 
for booklet  E ” and name of “Cadillac” Sealer ta’ in your pi 
Only the ce ‘adillac is a“ Desk-Table.”’ 
Cadillac Cabinet Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NO'l 


interest and meat out of a si imple 
subject. His explanation was typi- 
cal of the man: “If I write a 
story of a dog, I stick to the dog 

















| commence Trust Company | 





Be Wise tone, 





and let somebody else write about 
his kennel.” 
The Cadillac Cabinet Company, 


not satisfied with showing very 
neatly the desk-table in question, 
have introduced Father in the 
back-ground, his seit paper, a 














NO 2 





sectional bookcase and one of the 
showiest bay windows we have 
lately inspected. How much bet- 
ter it would have been to have 
taken Mark Twain literally and 
when the article to be sold was 
shown, as in No. 2, stopped there, 
and left Father and the other ac- 
cessories to the man who has his 
environments to sell. 

* * * 


A furrier in a small country 
town had a big stuffed parrot in 
front of his place of business to 
advertise his wares. When some- 
one asked him why he did it and 
reminded him that parrots are not 
usually clothed in fur, his excuse 
was that he “Just happened to 
have a parrot handy.” 

This may be handy but it isn’t 
business logic and exception must 
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be taken to advertising a dignified 
Trust Company with a stock cut 
of an owl, wise though he be. 
When people are to be approached 
on the subject of investment and 
money matters, they are not, as a 
rule, in a frame of mind to invite 
the frivolous. If an illustration is 
used, let it be in keeping with the 
character of the institution. 
* * 


The Kelsey Heating Company, 
in their quarter page design, illus- 
trate a very extravagant way of 
heating a home. It appears, from 
the composite picture, ‘that it is 
done “From the outside in,” which 


or ‘ KEUSE ~ 
onken wer. 
bi Y is dur 


33,000 KELSEYS 
have been yo 
all sizes, ~ finest residence: 
schools and churches. Send fo 
1t-page book, « oe Send fr 

Investigate ? 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 


104 E, Paycite Be Byrne, K. Y. 








might bring about complications 
and certainly stain a new coat of 
house paint. In other words, we 
see the warm air generators situ- 
ated out in the cold, cold world, 
forming the gateway entrance to 
the grounds and pumping out 
warm air to beat the band in a 
fantastic halo above a spiritualis- 
tic homestead, dimly shown to the 
rear and safeguarded by the name- 


plate. There can be little doubt 
but what these generators are 
used within the home, thereby 


bringing comfort. As an orna- 
mental gateway to the estate, they 
may be original but they are not 
convincing as to cold weather 
comfort. 


Just about Election time each 
year, all of the remnant roosters 
of five political generations are 
drawn from the print-shop hen- 
nery and made to do homage to 
publicity. The fact that they have 











WATCH US CROW! 
SAMPLE SHOESTORE 


JOHN A. WINCHELL, Manager. 


814 North Sixth Street 
Next Door to Luyties’ Market 


Your choice of 1000 pairs of Misses’ 
and Children’s School Shoes, in box 
calf and vici kid leather; 

all styles and sizes at C 
$1.39, $1.19, O8c, and.......... 


Boys’ Box Calf Bluchers; 
worth up to $2.00; Speciai C 
Sale Price, $1.38 and......... 
recent ye Ce. Men's 
$3" ae $9.50 | an, 33° Dittman 
hoe Co. and 1 q 
Shoes in viel wid, e., cane 
and patent leather; all 
styles and sizes Miageeia 


Youths’ and Little Gents’ Box 
Calf Bluchers; regular price 


$1.50; Special Sale Esl, 











nothing whatever to do with the 
subject in hand is not a consider- 
ation. “Cuts at any cost” is the 
motto, but keep down the “cost.” 
The Sample Shoe store is “Crow- 
ing again,” not because they will 
give a package of poultry regu- 
lator away with every pair of 
shoes, but—“Just because.” Per- 
haps we have the solution of the 
mystery in the fact that the Sam- 
ple Shoe store is situated “Next 
door to Luytie’s Market.” That’s 
it. The Manager borrowed those 
roosters just before his ad went 
to press. 


Russell B. Kingman, formerly 
connected with the Walton Ad- 
vertising Agency of Boston has 
joined the staff of the Home Pat- 
tern Company under Conde Nast. 





F. S. Jordan, fer two years with 
the H. Sumner Sternberg Adver- 
tising service, has associated him- 
self with The Whitman Co., New 
York. 
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Classified Advertisements 








double price will be charged. 





Advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents a line or forty 
dollars a page (200 lines) for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
er cent discount may be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order 
or insertion and ten per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
If a specified position is demanded for an advertisement, and granted, 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, COURIER-BOYCE CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 





E WILL PAY a big salary to a mail order 

genius with an instinctive, never satisfied 
“itching "’ for orders. Must be strong, mag- 
netic form-letter writer—know how to lay out 
and write logical and result-bringing circulars 
and advertisements—and one who has had pre- 
ferably experience in a magazine and book 
publishing business or with an advertising 
agency. Or, we will pay a small salary to start 
with to a man who can eventually become the 
above. *C., P,,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A. O'GORMAN ACENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 





ALBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


$ PER 1.000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich. 











COIN MAILER 





$2:°% per 1,000. For 6 coins $8. Any printing. 
PYTHIAN PRINT’G CO.,Ft. Madison, la. 





RENCH TRANSLATIONS—Ads., Booklets, 

Follow-up Literature, etc., rendered in best 
French adapted to Canada. Write for low rates. 
Send for our booklet on “Advertising in Canada” 
—gives valuable information—best papers and 
rates. DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Suite 50, 42 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor, Established 1877. Booklet. 





ELSON A. CHESNUTT & COMPANY, 

makers of profitable advertising, 132 S. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising of all 
kinds prepared and placed everywhere. Write 
for our special proposition. 





MALL accounts a specialty. KLINE ADV. 
AGENCY, Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, New York. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





"THERE are about 1,400 homes in Troy, Ohio; 
950 of them buy the-Record daily, 200 borrow 
it. There are 600 homes on seven rural routes; 
300 buy the paper. ‘Total homes reached 1,450. 
The Record charges for only 1,210 and throws in 
n.r.m, position. Min. rate 4c., plates. 





"THE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ANU FACTURERS and others having 

staple goods, and articles of merit, write 
us, We have an organized sales agency for 
St. Louis and surrounding towns; want first- 
class propositions, What have you? GEO. 
F A. REBMAN, 1031 S. 13th Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


. 








FOR SALE 





COMPLETE 16-page Newspaper outfit con- 
sisting of 

1 POTTER DOUBLE DECK PRESS 

2 LINOTYPES 


and all appurtenances belonging to a first-class 
newspaper office. Cost of installing, $25,000.00. 
Inventoried at $18,000.00. Has only been used 
four months. This plant is in first-class condi- 
tion and will be sold at a bargain if sold quickly. 
Will be sold in part, or as a whole. If interested, 
address A.G, FORBES, Trustee, Montgomery, Ala. 





OW IS YOUR CHANCE. Must be sold at 

once. A weekly newspaper and job office 
belonging to the estate of J. T. Ball, Key West, 
Fla., that is being wound up. Opportunity of a 
lifetime to convert a weekly paper of twenty 
years’ good standing into a daily in a fast-growing 
town of 24,000 with only one daily. QUILTER, 
Agent, P. O. Box 14, Jacksonville, Fla. 








HALF-TONES 





HALF- TONES for the newspaper or cata- 
logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 560 
7th Avenue, Times Square. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, "5c ; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn, 








INDEX CARDS 





NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our 
prices and samples. THE BLAIR PRIN1T- 
ING CO., 912 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IETTER HEADS 


PREMIUMS 





100 LETTER HEADS an 

100 ENVELOPES, Sc. postpaid 
Printed on Linen Finish Mail order Bond; your 
choice of colors—White, Buff, Olive, Gold or 
Blue—to introduce our Money-Saving Price List 
of GOOD PRINTING. If you want to see 
samples before ordering send 4c. for postage. 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, Princess 
Building, Chester, 11I. 








MAGAZINES 





OLLARS AND SENSE” (Coli. Hunter's 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS’ 
MAGAZINE one year at 60cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise, Best 
“Ad-School”’ in existence. Sample magazine 
free. ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 737 
Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





PAPER 





"THOUSANDS of suggestive’premiums suit- 
able for publishers and others from the fore- 
most makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry 
and kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@) Greatest baok of its kind. 
Published a. Sig 37th issue now ready; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w.-49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





“PRIN TERS’ SUPPLIES 





ARGAINS — Good second-hand printing ma- 
terial ; stands, cases type, etc. Send for proof- 
sheet. H. KU ESTNER, 246 E. 125th St., N. Y. 








PRINTING 





yeu share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL. 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








ASSETT & SU TPHIN,54-60 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. C oated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect. Write for high-grade 
catalogues. 








PATENTS 








PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for i ——*"% — on Bee 
of 6 cts. stamps. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1868. 

















PUBLISHING BUSINESS CPPORTUNITIES 


A Publishing 
Opportunity 


A great monthly 
periodical which is located 
at a strategic point where 
the factors for success 

are favorable can be 
bought on account of 
owner’s other interests. 





Circulation about 
200,000. Excellent line 
of high class advertising 
is now carried, and great 
possibilities await the 
competent publisher. 


Property worth $300,000. 
All or controlling interest 
on that basis. 


Can be disclosed only to 
principals prepared to 
handle proposition of 
this size. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Successors to 
EMERSON P. HARRIS 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








SUPPLIES 





BERNARD S Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 171 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Over the Top 


Hereisa guide 
card for the 
filing cabinet 
with a cellu- 
loid tip made in one piece and fold- 
ing over the top of the tab. This 
protects it where the wear comes 
and prevents curling and breaking. 


Standard 
Index Card Co. 


will be glad to send samples in case 
your dealer does not have them. 
Orders can be filled for all card 
sizes, with tips colored or transpar- 
ent, plain or printed as desi 

701-708 Areh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























WANTS 





DVERTISING MANAGER—Wide experi- 

ence Skilled executive. Original ideas. 
Thoroughly competent. Desires permanet posi- 
tion with reliable house. Highest references. 
Address ‘* HARVARD," care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Manager desires to connect 
with publication. Assume editorial chair, 
in fact, prefer it. Thorough knowledge of all 
ramifications of the advertising and editorial re- 
quirements. 1 ong experience in magazine busi- 
ness. Address “JU NIUS," care Printers’ Ink. 





Aes TISING man and ARTIST wants to 
change position. Nine years experience. 
“MARSHALL,” 224 So, 1oth St., Newark, N. J, 





Ages TS wanted to sell ad novelties ; 25% com. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 
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Classified Adv. Manager 


Wanted by big-city daily. Must have suc- 
cessful record of accomplishment and be 
unquestionably able to deliver the goods. 
Address giving full particulars, 


“METROPOLITAN” 


Care Printers’ Ink 














a 
BtL°ERIENCED advertising and circulation 

,..2n (traveling) on trade paper would like 
pusition. Good writer able to furnish anything 
desired. References. If you merely want a man 
to “get subscribers” on commission, don’t 
write. “A. R.,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 








I Want a 
Young Man 


—who has some knowledge of Follow-up 
Systems, or at least some experience writing 
bright, readable copy,— 
—who has the ability to follow  instruc- 
tions,— 
—who can grasp a proposition quickly, — 
—ought to be under 30,— 
—have a good education,— 
—must be an optimist and an enthusiast. 
Tell me your qualifications and send me a 
few samples of your recent work,—to be 
promptly returned in good order, if you wish. 
To the right man this is a_ splendid 
opportunity,—not a mere ‘ job.” 
Are you the right man ? 
Address 


“LETTERS,” care Printers’ Ink, N. ¥. 














LISTEN 


MR. PUBLISHER ; Do you wish to in- 
crease your circulation at a low cost. Write 
us today for special price on the premium 
that gets them. 


YALE MFG. CO., Newark, N, J. 














R. PUBLISHER :—I am open for an en- 

gagement October 1. Now Advertising 
Manager and Assistant Business Manager daily 
paper of over 100,000 circulation. ‘len years 
successful record as solicitor and manager and 
no failures. Absolutely capable management 
big daily. Can increase display and classified 
advertising most any paper. Present position 
secure. Address “SUCCESSFUL,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





NO MORE CUT ROLLERS 
N-M-C-R INK-DIVIDING BANDS 
Save many times theircost. Sales agent wanted, 
U. S. and Canada; big pay; particulars mailed. 
N-M-C-R COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 370-372 Smith 
St. (Phone 926 Hamilton), Brouklyn, N, Y. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—For advertising 

solicitor, Ct., $25; same, N. Y., $30; make-up 
editor, Mass., $22; copy reader, Minn., $23; 
political reporter, N. J., $18; non-union ad. and 
job compos'tors, W. Va., $18. Booklet sent free. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, Springtield, Mass. 





PUBLISHING, Mercantile, Manufacturing. 
We serve 25,000 employers. Many opportuni- 
ties for men with advertising experience or 
ability. Write fully as to experience and loca- 
tion desired. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New 
York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 





SEND me compe copies, magazines devoted 
to Human Culture, Philosophy of Life, Home 
Study, Humanitarian Subjects, etc., to list in 
subscription catalogue. P. W. GIFFORD, 211 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper tn America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


RADE PAPER EDITORS— Experienced 
writer for the trade press furnishes weekly 
or monthly New York letter based on personal 
interview with your trade. Reliable market 
Pep yind Reasonable remuneration. QUICK 
SERVICE, Room 519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 








RANSLATIONS — Technical and commer- 

cial translations from and into Spanish, 
French and German. Translating of foreign 
exchanges for trade papers .a_ specialty. 
Reasonable rates. QUICK SERVICE, Room 
519, 108 Fulton St., New York. 





ANTED a thoroughly experienced, reliable 

advertising manager. Give references and 
salary expected. Address THE TIMES, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 





WYANTED—Samples of high class illustrated 
catalogs together with separate quotations 
for five, ten and twenty thousand. 100 pages, 
size about 7 inches by 5. Average letter press 
about 20 words to page. Fancycover. Address 
Box 609, G. P. O., Aucklana, New Zealand. 





WWANTED— Young man between 25 and 35 
years of age as advertising solicitor on paper, 
city of 80,000. Must be an experienced advertis- 
ing writer, Address JOURNAL NEWS, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., New York.’ Such 
advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents a 
line, six words to the line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





-DAVIDS’ PRACTICAL LETTERER 


at $1, postage paid, will teach you how to write show cards and price tickets, a book 
of one hundred pages, with full particulars. Write for information. Address 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 95 and 97 Vandam St., New York City. Est. 1825 ; 


. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 

Mr. Frank L. Black, who is now as- 
sociated with Ellis & Dowst, is handling 
the appropriation of the Castle Square 
Hotel in daily newspapers. 


A large list of New England papers 
is being used by the F. P. Shumway 
Agency for the advertising of D. & L 
Slade Co. Contracts are for 3 inches, 
one month. 


The Ivers & Pond Piano Co. are send- 
ing out orders to general publications 
for October, November and December. 
The account is handled by the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 


Contracts for six months’ advertising 
is being placed by the H. B. Humphrey 
Agency for the advertising of Von Ber- 
gen, the coin dealer. Classified depart- 
ments are being used. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., pub- 
lishers, are using a list of New England 
newpsapers for some of their new books. 
The advertising is placed by J. J. Reigel, 
of Wood, Putnam & Wood. 


General publications are receiving con- 
tracts from the C. F. Wyckoff Co. for 
the Fall advertising of the National 
Spawn and Mushroom Co. Mr. L. J. 
Brackett has the account in charge. 


The advertising of Herald Ranges, 
the product of the O. G. Thomas Co., 
Taunton, Mass., is being placed by 


Wood, Putnam & Wood. Contracts are 
being placed for three months’ adver- 
tising with newspapers in towns where 
the ranges are sold 


The appropriation of A. L. Calder & 
Co., Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
Calder’s Dentifrice, is to go into New 
England street cars this year. No 
newspapers or magazines will be used. 


Contracts are going out from the Bos- 
ton office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. to magazines and general publica- 
tions for the advertising of the Geeé , 
Frost Co. Boston Garter. Fifty-six If. - 
copy is being used. 


The appropriation of the Miller Shoe 
Tree Co., Brockton, Mass., has been 
secured by the Boston office of the 
Arnold & Dyer Agency. It is under- 
stood at present that the magazine list 
will be small but that later on more 
publications will be added .as soon as 
the goods are more generally introduced 
throughout the country. 


The advertising of the New 
Food Fair will be handled by H. 
Luther, Press Representative, who = 
now asking for rates from New England 
newspapers generally. The advertising 
of the competing fair, the Boston Food 
Fair, to be held at the same time, is 
handled by John W. Luce, 88 Broad St. 
As this is the first year that Boston has 
had a rival food fair it is anticipated 
that papers will receive a large amount 
of advertising. 





ers are the most prosperous. 
county. 


months ending July 30, 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
THE SPACE BUYER 


In the making of your schedule of publications for the ensuing 
year we wish to call your attention to the Dallas Democrat, a 
weekly newspaper published at Dallas, 

The Democrat was established over a century ago and there 
are families in Dallas county by 
a single copy of the Democrat since the first issue. 

Dallas county is the richest county in the state and its farm- 


The Democrat reaches three-fourths of the farmers in Dallas 


The average net paid circulation of the Democrat for the six 
1908, was 10,120 copies each issue. 
ing about fourteen counties in North Texas, or an area about the 
size of the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Texas. 


the score who have not missed 


Cover- 


A discount 


The Democrat has a flat rate of 21 cents per inch. 
allowed where there is no composition. 

Sixteen pages printed on fine book paper. Edited by men who. 
wate spent a lifetime in the making of a weekly newspaper for the 
ome 

Nothing tremendous, only a solid, substantial weekly news- 
paper read by solid, substantial people who spend their money for 
the betterment of their families and homes. 


a 





Sworn circulation statements will be furnished on application 


The DALLAS DEMOCRAT COMPANY 


THOS. A. MAYSE Dallas, Texas 


President and General Manager 
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What the Big Stores Are Doing 




















The season of August sales is 
over. All the changes have again 
been rung on the sale idea. There 


f 6. the store that offered excep- 
10 


nal prices because it was short 
of cash, and had to turn goods 
into money. There was the store 
that offered exceptional values. be- 
cause it had all kinds of money, 
and took advantage of the dead- 
broke manufacturer. There was 
the store that stuck to a plain list 
of priced offerings, without any 
explanation of how it got the 
goods, and the other store that 
had no explanation either, but 
tried to get up a little excitement 
anyway by calling its event a 
“Final Crash Sale! The earth 
quakes, the mind reels, the heart 
grows cold in reading these dis- 
astrous prices!” On the whole, 
the sale idea seems: to develop 
very few new forms of appeal. 
Perhaps it doesn’t need novelty. 
Merely the word “SALE!” has a 
certain potency by itself, and can 
be depended upon to bring out the 
shoppers. Sometimes, however, in 
looking over the retail advertising 
done throughout the country, one 
happens upon new _ suggestions 
that advertisers stumble over 
without perceiving their possibili- 
ties. A Southern store just missed 
it by dwelling on the idea of light 
summer clothing for summer 
wear, speaking of “Featherweight 
garments.” Why not a “Feather- 
weight Sale’ in August, with 
nothing but summer garments 
among the offeriugs. Another store 
half-developed an excellent varia- 
tion by sweetening up its sale 
stock with new goods the final 
two days. Toward the end of a 
sale, of course, the public usually 
assumes that all desirable values 
have been snapped by early-com- 
ers. This store could have laid 
much more emphasis -on the 
“Climax Days” of its sale—the 
days when values were better than 
ever. Fur sales in August are now 
quite common. Few stores, how- 


ever, make the most of possibili- 
ties. Some firms emphasize the 
point that furs selected at the Au- 
gust sale can be set aside, on a 
small cash payment, and the bal- 
ance paid for delivery later, with 
the arrival of cold weather. Prob- 
ably all stores offer such accom- 
modation. But not many of them 
talk about it.“ And so it is an- 
other of the good sales ideas just 
missed. 

Two music stores down in New Or- 
leans are competing on prize contests. 
One is giving pianos, organs and other 
goods to 550 persons and ‘institutions, 
the awards to be made Christmas. The 
distribution is determined by “votes,” 
based not only on sales, but on aid 
given the house in finding customers 
and selling to them. Even a sheet of 
music carries its vote. (Philip Wer- 
lein, Ltd., New Orleans.) The other 
house gives cash prizes outright to 
people who submit lists of friends who 
are in the market for pianos, players 
and other musical goods. It pays a 
premium on all sales made from suclr 
list. (L. Grunewald Co., New Or- 
leans.) 


Little advertising slaps at competitors 
during the sale season are always in- 
teresting to men who write copy them- 
selves. How to depreciate your com- 
petitor’s sale and boost your own in a 
phrase or two! One Philadelphia store 
stated that its August furniture sale 
represented, not a month of backsliding, 
but that its furniture department is 
run on principle twelve months in the 
year. (Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia.) 


To make sale values convincing, one 
store, having bought the stock of a 
well-known local wholesale house, of- 
fered every suit at $9.95, and _ pub- 
lished in the advertisement a fac-simile 
of a letter from the wholesaler. The 
wholesaler’s letter said he had heara 
that the store would sell his former 
stock at one price—$9.95. He took the 
liberty of offering a suggestion. Some 
of these suits ought to retail for $30. 
Didn't $9.95 sound a little too cheap 
for merchandise of such character? In 
his opinion the store could as easily 
get $12 or $15 for them. And so 
forth. It gave the desired effect. 
(Henry Siegel Co., Boston.) 


A clothing store puts saving on prices 
in this novel way; Stock is being 
slaughtered to gain room for fall goods. 
Customers buying these bargains are, 
as it were, paid money to come in and 
help find room. ‘“Can’t we hite you 
to help furnish us room?” (Seymour 
S. Hirschmann, Binghamton, N. Y.) 
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Saturday specials have a _ certain 
piquancy when the advertiser’ reminds 
readers that the store is open until one 
o’clock on that day, and that the ob- 
ject of special offerings is to enable 
the store to do a normal day’s busi- 
ness in five hours. (Louisville, Ky.) 


A bankrupt stock of furniture was 
purchased and added to the offerings 
already prepared for the August sale. 
To indicate reductions made in prices, 
the small green price tickets of the 
bankrupt concern were left on this spe- 
cial stock, bearing its regular retail 
prices, while the sale price was added, 
showing saving. Another point: The 
bankrupt concern was small and high- 
class, so readers were urged to look at 
these values before the moderate stock 
was all gone. (Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia.) 


A manufacturer’s stock of furniture 
being sold by a department store in Au- 
gust, the store left pieces without up- 
holstering, stating that. prices marked 
on each pine included this work, and 
that purchasers could have upholstering 
of their own choice. (Snellenburg’s, 
Philadelphia.) 

Friday - age are offered with the 
statement that all articles in the Friday 
advertisement, owing to early closing 
on Saturday, will hold good until Sat- 
urday closing time. (Gilchrist Co., 
Boston.) 


A talking machine is given free with 
each $50 cash purchase, or to any per- 
son making the first payment on a $100 
credit purchase. A horn is given with 
the machine, but records must be 
bought separately: One talking ma- 
chine record is given with each $10 
purchase at this establishment. (Brown- 
field Canty Carpet Co., Butte, Mont.) 


_ Here is an interesting way of Jump- 
ing the savings it is possible to make 
by purchasing several articles at a sale, 
and throwing the illustration into the 
form of a story: “A quiet, modest- 
appearing man came into our store this 
week and bought a straw hat at half 
price—two $1.50 negligee shirts at 98c, 
six pairs of 50c fancy hose at 35c 
each—a pair of our marked down shoes 
—a blue suit and a fancy worsted suit, 
the former 20 per cent and the Jatter 
33% per cent under our regular prices. 
His total purchase amounted to $43.01. 
Had he bought the same things two 
months ago they would have cost him 
$61.50.” (Leopold Morse Co., Boston.) 


Hourly sales in a big store—new of- 
ferings being made promptly on the 
stroke of the clock each hour, and last- 
ing just sixty minutes—are not particu- 
larly. new. ut they are always inter- 
esting, and a fresh turn is given such 
a_sale by printing opposite each group 
of goods the face of a clock, with 
hands pointing to two, to three, to 
four o'clock, and so forth. (Jonas 
Long’s Sons, Scranton, Pa.) 


June weddings receive attention in 
all sorts of advertising. Fall weddings, 
however, are sometimes overlooked. A 


general resume of their whole stock, 
with representative prices, is printed 
under the heading ‘Autumn Weddings 
—Crockery, China, Glass,” by _the 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., Bos- 
ton.” 


Some solid, homely bargain talk that 
has to be put into the advertiser’s own 
words: “To-day, the opening day of 
the big, square half-price sale, there'll 
be a lot of high-grade clothing go out 
of this store—to those who strike while 
the iron’s hot. If you stand outsics 
and wait to see if it’s genuine, yu. 
belong to the bunch that whine around 
and say, ‘Oh, I never get a bargain.’ 
Get in early once, and we'll see that 
you get a real bargain. We can’t carry 
them out to you.” (Jack Hart, Wash- 
ington, Pa.) 


Store wbrosticing ought occasionally 
to take account of strangers in town. 
Boston is a big shoe center. When one 
of the stores there put the new fall 
stock on display recently it invited the 
inspection of travelers in Boston about 
to return to their homes in the West 
and South. “Take home a pair of the 
latest shoes before your local dealers 
have them,” was the idea. It is adapt- 
able, of course, to other merchandise. 
(Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, Boston.) 


Saturday night bargains are good for 
the stores that keep open then. One 
establishment makes it clear, in adver- 
tising, that its special Saturday night 
offerings are all new goods—not left- 
overs from other sales through the 
week, or even that day. The assurance 
is made stronger by announcing that 
this sale doesn’t begin until seven 
o’clock Saturday night. (Backstrand 
& Grout, Riverside, Cal.) 


Some woolen blankets, put up at 
cut prices, were recommended not only 
for ordinary blanket use, but as nifty 
material for bath and lounge robes. 
To make it especially interesting on 
this basis, a McCall pattern for making 
the robe was given with each blanket, 
as well as cord and tassel for finishing. 
(Espenhain Dry Goods Co., Milwaukee.) 


One window of a big store is set 
apart for a special bargain daily through 
one week, and space devoted in adver- 
tising to call attention to it. People 
have to go and see what is in the win- 
dow—the advertising doesn’t tell. (Hugo 
E. Bauch, Milwaukee.) 


Women like to know that things to 
wear, eat and use are clean and health- 
ful. <A trip through a sanitary factory 
makes a friend for life. A Boston 
store has a window exhibition of mate- 
rials and methods used in making its 
mattresses, and readers are also in- 
vited to inspect the workrooms, which 
are clean, light and airy. (Paine Fur- 
niture Co., Boston.) 


An odd sale for a big department 
store was one of automobile tires at 
thirty off—these prices were made only 
on stock actually in the store, no orders 
at those prices being accepted for tires 
not on hand. (May Co., Cleveland.) 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 








Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 

















Cuartes Z, DANIEL 
Charles T. Blair, 
Advertising. 

1029 S. 18th Street 


{ & BirMINGHAM, ALA, 
E 


PARTMENT Reapy-MapeE Aps. 

Dear Sir—I would like your opin- 
ion of the enclosed hotel and laundry 
ads, by me. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. Zz. chain 

I like them very much; not be- 
cause they are remarkable in any 
way, but because they are “dif- 
ferent”—especially the hotel ads. 
Of course, it’s getting late for 
summer hotel ads, but I reprint a 
few of these which seem well 
worth filing till next summer as 
good examples of the pleasant 
“chatty” -and newsy style which 
seems so appropriate to this line 
of business. Particular attention 
is called to the one which gives so 
much information as to cost of 
transportation as well as weekly 
rates for adults and children. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
This happened the other day. 
A South Highlands housewife had 16 
pairs of blankets to be washed. 
She read our ads—then decided to 
let us wash a pair. 
The work brought us the other 15. 
If you want to be as well pleased 
kindly ’phone 1121. 
otton Blankets, 25c. a pair. 
Woolens, 50c. a pair. 
1722 2nd Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY 

It’s so satisfying to feel you can get 
Blankets washed and have them come 
back the same size. 

This laundry offers that satisfaction. 
As _a proof just send one pair. 

This is especially Blanket week. 

’Phone 1121. 

The gray wagons go your way. 
Cotton Blankets, 25c. pair. 
Woolens, 50c. pair. 

1722 2nd Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

’Phones 1121. 


Bluff Park Hotel 
SHADES 











Traveling men; why not be comfort- 
ably cool! Come out some Sunday. 
Bus leaves Brown-Marx 5 p.m. Re- 
turns Monday 8:30 a.m. Round_ trip 
$1. Hotel Rates $2.50 a day. Make 








arrangements now to send your family 
here. 

Adults—2 in room, $10, (each) week. 
Children over 12, full price, under 12, 


$7.50; under 6, $5. 
MOU NTAIN 
Bus leaves Brown-Marx 5 _P.m. 


Bluff Park Hotel 


SHADES 
DINNER DANCE TO-NIGHT. 
My, what a beautiful drive over good 
roads; try it. Speaking of vacations, 
we slept under blankets here Thursday 
night; less than nine miles from town, 
Send your family. ’Phone (Peoples) 
for weekly rates. - 
MOUNTAIN 
Bus leaves Brown-Marx 5 p.m. 





Speaking of laundry ads, here 
is one of the best I have seen. It 
is good because it tells women of 
a new and seemingly valuable 
“trick” in dressing, and will prob- 
ably be no less effective because 
the laundry is mentioned only in- 
cidentally. But the suggestion to 
send the soiled waist to Morton 
Bros.’ laundry follows so logically 
the hint about putting it on as to 
become almost a part of that 
operation, and women who accept 
the hint are not likely to fail of 
remembering and accepting the 
suggestion. There is nothing like 
offering some real help or in- 
formation pertaining to the thing 
advertised to get and hold favor- 
able attention. From the Taunton 
(Mass.) Daily Gazette. 


TRICK WITH A_ SHIRT WAIST 

It solves the problem of how to put 
on a shirt. waist which buttons in the 
back and do it without the assistance 
of a maid. .Put the waist on with the 
opening in front, without putting the 
arms into the armholes. hen close 
the neck and pin it evenly. Next 
button down about three buttons, then 
turn the waist round to its proper 
place. Lifting the waist up about the 
neck, slip the. arms through into the 
sleeves. After the waist has been worn 
and _ is soiled, send it to MORTON 
BROS., the shirt. waist experts on laun- 
dering. Address, Post Office Square. 








Jas. H. Tinder, a Birmingham, 
Ala., optician, has issued a folder 
so out of the ‘ordinary as to get 
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the attention even of a hardened 
advertising man. On the first 
page is a catch line that tells in a 
few words what it is all about—a 
line which, according to my ideas, 
not only catches the eye but sticks 
in the memory—“If you cannot 
see well, see me.” On one of the 
inside pages is a halftone portrait 
of Mr. Tinder, with these words: 


This is ‘ 
JAS. H. TINDER, 7 
Well known to thousands “by sight,”’ 
who wants you to know him by 
ndme in his own_ splendidly 
equipped optical store, 
306 North 19th Street, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bell ’Phone 568. 


On the opposite page is this an- 
nouncement : 


BIRMINGHAM NEEDED A 
LENS GRINDING PLANT 
AND I GAVE IT TO HER 

A plant capable, with my long expe- 
rience, of filling every optical need. 
It is no longer necessary to send away 
for glasses. Bring your Oculists’ Pre- 
scriptions to me and they will be filled 
precisely right. Should you have trouble 
with your eyes, I will competently 
test them and be glad to say you don’t 
need glasses if such is the case. For 
this there wili be no charge. 

It will please you to see how reason- 
able my prices are. Kindly step in and 
see the grinding plant anyway, it is a 
novelty for nll city, being as good 
as the best anywhere. 

P JAS. H. TINDER. 





Goldenberg’s, a Washington, D. 
C., department store, recently held 
a “29 Cent Sale,” filling a space 
more than half a column in depth 
by five columns in width with 
brief descriptions, regular prices 
and the cut price. A great variety 
of articles was presented, there 
being no less than fifty-seven dif- 
ferent items, the lowest regular 
price on which was 39 cents and 
the highest, $3.50. Among them 
was this combination offer: 


NOTION PACKAGE, 29 
TOTAL VALUE, 50c., C. 
The following articles, all of good 
quality and needed in every household, 
offered to-morrow at very much less 

than you must pay usually: 

Reg. price 

Pair of. Scissors. ...20.++ 10c, 

Spool Clark’s Cotton..... 5c. 

Children’s Waist Supporter 10c. 

One Elastic Belt........ 10c. 

Card of Hooks and Eyes 5c. 

Pair of Shoe Laces...... 5c. 

6 cards of Darning Cotton 5c. 
UE: PRUE phous xan 50c. 
Sale price, 29c. (Notion Dept.) 


PRINTERS’ INK. 






Do people reaily like the inference that 
they are asleep, as so many adver. 
tisers seem to think they do? From 
The Washington (Pa.) Daily Re- 


porter. 


| Wake Up 





At least long enough to start 
a savings account. It won’t 
matter so much if you go to 
sleep then, for in our care, 
your money never sleeps— 
it works night and day. Call 
at any time—better right . 


thinking about it—and let us 

explain our methods. 

REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 
Washington, Pa. 

Capital and surplus $375,000, 











A clever scheme to make a man con- 


sider many reasons why he should 
insure his life, furnishing the best 
arguments that can be brought to 
bear upon him by the agent. From 
the New York Times. 





Prizes for the 
Three Best 
Answers 


1st Prize $25, 2d Prize $15, 
3d Prize, $10. 


PRIZE QUESTION! 


Why should a Husband and 
Father Insure his Life with 
a Good Life Insurance Co.? 

Answers to be mailed not 
later than Sept. 4, 1908; no 
answer to contain more than 
25 words, to be _ written 
plainly and on one page only, 
Do not sign answer, but use 
coupon. Put coupon in 
sealed envelope and enclose 
with your answer. 

On Sept. 11, 1908, the 
names of the judges, and on 
Sept. 25, 1908, the prize 
winners will he announced 
in the Evening Sun. 


COMPETITORS TO BE 
WOMEN ONLY 


CHARLES P, STRAKOSCH 
31 Nassau Street, 


New York. 
(Telephone, Cortlandt 7923) 
COUPON 
eee Troe 
Address Wy Naevaseuenda’ 
MN A RASe Saka sas eaeske 
(State if Married. Single, 
or Widowed.) Underline 
what you are. De 
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gq The newspapers which adver- 





tisers know most about are naturally 
among the first to be selected when 
their territory is being considered 
@ for an advertising campaign. 


@ The advertiser assumes that any 
paper which has merit enough to 
acquire a creditable circulation and 
valuable local prestige—the paper 
in each locality which can be most 
valuable to him—will not miss any 
good opportunity to remind him of 
that fact. 


q Printers’ Inx offers you the op- 
portunity to present your claims for 
consideration every week to every 
advertiser and prospective advertiser 
you are trying to interest, as well as. 
| “to many you do not know. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


10 Spruce Street -:- -:- New York City 
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The 
Salesman’s Chief Asset 


is his influence with his customers, and their confidence in 
him—a trust acquired only after years of intimate and 8 


: I Fe ) 
square dealing. é y ie 


Success ig 
Magazine 


1 
is a “National.Salesman”’ | 


with an influence second ‘to no other daily, weekly or 
monthly periodical in the more than 300,000 families who 
buy it regularly. 





These 300,000 homes have the same confidence in the 
advertisements in ‘‘ SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ as they have in 
the editorials and other articles because our fullest guar* 3 | 
antee stands back of everything printed in this magazine. | 


Only acceptable advertisements which we fully guar- 
antee to our readers can, therefore, secure space in 
*«* SUCCESS MAGAZINE.’’ r, 


Forms close on the first 


TWO DOLLARS A LINE—FLAT RATE 


Tlie Gers, 


CHICAGO Advertising Director 
Davip D. Lee, Manager 20-31 East Twenty-second Street 
Marquette Building New, York 

















